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Learn Another Language 
Quickly and Easily With 


LINGUAPHONE 


FOR WARTIME COOPERATION WITH OUR ALLIES 


In the armed forces and in civilian services, Americans will be called to every quarter of 
the globe. They will serve at the side of citizens of many nations. Those who can speak 
the language of the country in which they serve will be able to understand their allies 
better, to cooperate more closely. 


Those who know the language of the Axis nations will be leaders in the work of combatting 
and countering their propaganda. 


FOR NEW OPPORTUNITIES WHEN PEACE COMES 


And when Victory will have been achieved Americans again will be called upon to serve 
the entire world — the enormous task of reconstruction will engage the talents of thousands. 


The leadership in this great task will be awarded to those who can communicate with people 
of other lands in their own native tongues. 


LEARN WITH LINGUAPHONE 
WORLD-FAMOUS LANGUAGE METHOD 


Linguaphone—the “eye-ear” method teaches you in your own 
home and in your spare time. Over 1,000,000 men and women 
in all walks of life have benefited from Linguaphone courses. 
These courses were created by expert teachers from the greatest 
universities in the world. Start training for leadership now. 


Find out how Linguaphone can teach you any foreign language 
you want to learn, 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


Please send me, absolutely free. yours You can have a free, illustrated book, describing completely how 
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TO OUR READERS 


On page 16 Ella Winter describes 
the history-making Congress of Ameri- 
can-Soviet Friendship in New York, 
November 6, 7, and 8, held in honor of 
the tenth anniversary of American- 
Soviet Relations and the 26th anniver- 
sary of the establishment of the Soviet 
Union. On ether pages are excerpts 
from some of the principal addresses 
made at the public meeting at Madison 
Square Garden that climaxed the occa- 
sion. 


In Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston, Los 
Angeles and some fifty other American 
communities similar sessions were held 
marking the occasion, making it truly 
a Nationwide celebration. 


You can feel proud of this achieve- 
ment for you have had a great part in 
it You have contributed to its success 
»y your actual participation in the 
meetings themselves and by your sup- 
port of Soviet Russia Today, which has 
served as a rallying point for Ameri- 
can-Soviet friendship through the years. 


With the signing of the Moscow 
Pact there is an eager countrywide 
interest in our great Soviet ally and 
your magazine can play a larger and 
more useful role than ever before— 
with your help. 


For the great Jesson of the Congress 
is the opportunity open to us all to 
strengthen and solidify American-Soviet 
friendship for early victory and for 
world peace after the war. Getting 
the only American monthly magazine 
devoted to presenting authentic informa- 
tion about the Soviet Union into the 
hands of thousands of new readers is 
the practical follow-up activity to the 
Congress. In that way the success of 
the celebrations will become a success 
not for a day or for a year, but a 
permanent achievement for American- 
Soviet Friendship. 


On the back cover you will find a 
suggestion for doing this in a pleasant, 
timely and effective manner. 


Photos in this issue from Sovfoto and Acme News Pictures. 
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Addresses by Harold E. Ickes, Soviet 
Ambassador Alexander Gromyko and 
others at the Congress of American 
Soviet Friendship celebrating the 
tenth anniversary of American Soviet 
Diplomatic relations. 10c. 

For information on special publications 
covering separately the panels on science, | 


education, nationalities, trade unions and 
women, write to 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
AMERICAN-SOVIET FRIENDSHIP | 
232 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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New Pamphlets 


SOVIET CHILDREN AND THEIR 
CARE by Rose Maurer 


Soviet child care from the pre-natal 
period through schooling with emphasis on 
wartime adaptations. [Illustrated with 
photographs. 10c. 


SOVIET CONSTITUTION 


The complete text, with all amendments 
adopted up to the present, of the funda- 
mental law of the USSR. Only American 
edition in print. 10c. 


DRAMA IN WARTIME RUSSIA 
by H. W. L. Dana 


Full of exciting data on Soviet war plays 
and the wartime activities of the Soviet 
=— on the front and behind the lines. 

c. 


FOR WORLD PEACE AND 
FREEDOM by A. A. Troyanovsky 


The first Soviet Ambassador to the 
United States surveys the twenty-five years 
of Soviet International Policy. 10c. 


HITLER’S SLAVE MARKETS 


Full text of The Molotov Note on 
German enslavement of Soviet citizens, 
with an introduction by Jessica Smith. 5c. 


RUSSIA AND AMERICA 


by Corliss Lamont 


A survey of American-Soviet relations 
including the historical foundations and 
geographical factors. 2c. 


SOVIET RUSSIA AND THE 
POST-WAR WORLD 


by Corliss Lamont 


Dr. Lamont discusses Soviet policy, and 
its significance for American-Soviet rela- 
tions today and for the post-war world. 5c. 


BEHIND THE POLISH-SOVIET 
BREAK by Alter Brody 


With introduction by Dr. Corliss Lamont. 
Gives the background of Polish-Soviet re- 
lations and important recent documentary 
material. 3c. 

-Twenty per cent discount on 
quantities of 10 or more. 


Soviet Russia Today 
114 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Union) to Ambassador 
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the Congress of Ameri- 
can - Soviet Friendship 
held in celebration of 
the tenth anniversary of 
American-Soviet diplo- 
matic relations. 
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Month of Triumphs 


N this past month, humanity has made a great stride 

forward. Military victory has been brought closer by 
the Pacts of Moscow, and post-war collaboration to main- 
tain a peaceful and secure world is no longer merely a 
hopeful slogan but a solemn obligation binding upon the 
four leading powers of the United Nations. 

The historic meetings between the Foreign Ministers of 
America, Great Britain and the Soviet Union and those 
scheduled for the heads of the nations themselves, open an 
entirely new epoch in world affairs. They have admin- 
istered to Hitler and his henchmen everywhere a political 
defeat as smashing as the military defeats he has met on 
the Russian front. His hope of splitting the Allies has 
vanished forever. 

The first important achievement of the conferences 
was that they took place, giving the lie to those inimical 
voices who have been insisting that the Soviet Union 
wanted to play a lone hand and was unwilling to col- 
laborate with the Western powers. It gave the lie too to 
all those who raised artificial issues, maintaining that a 
chasm too wide and deep to be bridged separated us from 
the Soviet Union. It blasted the ground from under the 
feet of the isolationists who have been plotting for a ne- 
votiated peace and opposing any and all post-war arrange- 
ments that would mean continued friendly association with 
the Soviet Union. It marked a great victory for President 
Roosevelt over those reactionary elements who have per- 
sistently opposed his policy of collaboration with the Soviet 
Union, who would rather be fighting agaihst the Soviet 
Union than aligned with the Soviet Union against Ger- 
many. No one can gainsay the genius of the statesmanship 
under which it came to pass that this great step forward 
in our foreign policy and in world affairs was taken by 
Secretary Hull himself, who in the very process grew in 
stature, commanding the gratitude and admiration not only 
of those circles who had long pushed for this policy but of 
many who had stubbornly refused to see its imperative 
necessity for our national salvation. 

This unifying effect of the Moscow pacts was their sec- 
ond great achievement. It was felt immediately in the 
sudden quietus given to the squabbling in the Senate over 
the form of the post-war policy resolution, and the almost 


unanimous agreement quickly reached to amend it by em- ° 


hodying the essence of the Moscow pacts. It was felt in 
the reception given to Secretary Hull in his unprecedented 
«ppearance before both Houses of Congress to report on 
ie tri-partite conference. It was felt in the genuine and 
‘most universal enthusiasm displayed in the press, on the 
‘ir, among all sections of American thought, and by the 
lumber of people in both major parties who hastened to 
-laim credit for the conference and its results. 

The third great achievement was the spirit of cordial 
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friendship and of cooperation established during the meet- 
ings. It was clear that the Moscow hosts left no stone 
unturned to convince their guests of the sincerity of their 
desire for the fullest possible cooperation. Since this always 
has been their desire, and because Foreign Minister Eden 
and Secretary Hull came to the conference in the same 
spirit, no obstacles arose which were insuperable. It would 
be silly ‘to suggest that there were no obstacles at all. But 
on basic principles it was possible to reach an agreement, 
and to establish the kind of relations and set up the work- 
ing machinery which augur well for the fulfillment of the 
main decisions and the solution of future problems. 

We can have full confidence that the first and foremost 
objective agreed upon by the conferees, that of shortening 
the war .and ending it only on terms of unconditional sur- 
render, will be realized; there is no doubt that the time- 
table for the opening of the Second Front has been speeded 
up. We also now have the assurance that the basis has 
been laid for an effective international organization in 
which all peace-loving nations, large and small, with their 
sovereign equality fully recognized, will be able to col- 
laborate in bringing about worldwide peace and security; 
and that meantime the powers concerned and others of the 
United Nations will consult and act jointly both in the 
prosecution of the war, in all matters pertaining to the 
surrender of the enemy, and in the preliminary steps for 
restoring order. The provisions for continuing the tri- 
partite discussions when necessary in the three capitals 
through existing diplomatic channels and for establishing 
in London a European Advisory Commission to study all 
questions arising as the war develops, insure the continu- 
ance of the work so auspiciously started in Moscow. 

The inclusion of China as a joint signatory of the Mos- 
cow pacts settles the hash of those trouble makers who 
have been trying to make it appear that the Soviet Union 
has interests in the Far East very different from our own. 


Counterattack 


UT while the trouble-makers have met defeat, they 
have not yet been silenced and we can no more afford 
to underestimate the capacity for doing damage they still 
retain than we can to ignore the dangers still represented 
by Hitler’s military forces. The Hearst-Patterson-Mc- 
Cormick axis, after a momentary stunned silence, has re- 
newed its anti-Second Front and Pacific First campaign 
and is busily stirring up sympathy for the Baltic States 
which are about to be “invaded” by the Red Army. Polish 
emigré circles are continuing their hue and cry over the 
false border issue. The Catholic hierarchy (effectively 
answered by other leading Catholics) weeps over the “com- 
promising” of the principles of the Atlantic Charter at 
Moscow. Social Democrats and other vicious anti-Soviet- 
eers talk about an East-European Munich. Norman 
Thomas bellows that Stalin and Roosevelt have sold out 
to the British Empire. Senators Reynolds and Wheeler 
threaten to form a third party on “American” principles. 
Senator Nye calls for a revival of the America First Com- 
mittee, denies that there is anything essentially militaristic 
about fascism and says the German people must be allowed 
to have it if they want it. William C. Bullitt bemoans 
the “great unrepresented” at the Moscow conference and 
suggests a new kind of cordon sanitaire against the USSR 
made up of a federation of all the small states of Europe. 
Secretary Ickes did such a bang-up job of characterizing 
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certain of these haters of their own country in his great 
speech at Madison Square Garden published elsewhere in 
this issue, that there is nothing we can add to his remarks. 

But it is not only these outright opponents of the Mos- 
cow Pacts who are continuing to stir up discord. The 
New York Times hailed the Moscow conference as a great 
victory for the United Nations, declaring that its “reaf- 
firmation of inseparable unity . . . overshadows all the 
details of the agreements reached.” Yet it continues both 
editorially and through its leading columnists to undermine 
the foundations of that unity. This subject has been dealt 
with in more detail by Alter Brody in ‘his article in this 
issue, but each day provides new examples. Here is what 
Anne O’Hare McCormick has to say in her column in 
the Times of November 20: 

Russian troops are getting near the borders of Poland, 
Rumania and the Baltic States, for instance, and while 
Mr. Hull has indicated that liberated territories will be 
occupied by the armies that get there first, presumably on 
the Italian pattern, the terms of occupation will have to 
be fixed. 

It is hardly possible that the monstrous confusion of this 
paragraph is the result of ignorance. Mrs. McCormick 
knows better. She read the Pravda statement to the effect 
that the Western boundaries of the USSR are no more 
subject to discussion than is the status of California. She 
read Ambassador Oumansky’s statement in the press last 
week that the Red Army was unfortunately not fifty miles 
from the Polish border but 280 miles away. 

But whether her statements are made through malice 
or ignorance, it is time that Mrs. McCormick and all the 
rest who are raising the issue of the Baltic States and 
Bessarabia and the Polish border learned better. The 
Soviet Union has made its position very clear and there 
must have been at least a tacit acceptance of this point 
of view by the English and American representatives. 

Considerations of security are of course a vital factor 
in determining the Soviet position on the question of her 
borders. But the question of security is not the only factor. 
If it had been a question of security alone, the Red Army 
might well have occupied all of Finland after defeating it 
in 1940. Certainly subsequent events have shown that 
considerations of security would have justified such action. 
But the popular movement in Finland which had sought 
to make common cause with the Soviet Union was drowned 
in blood by Baron Mannerheim in 1918, with the help of 
the Germans. Ever since then Finland has been prepared 
as a place darmes against the Soviet Union, ‘and the Fin- 
nish people have been so indoctrinated against their great 
Soviet neighbor and have had so little means of self-expres- 
sion, that the movement to join the Soviet Union never 


Secretary Hull arrives in Moscow. Foreign Commissar Molotov at 
his right, Assistant Foreign Commissar Litvinov, extreme left. 
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Since the Soviet Union has no inter- 


reached wide circles. 
est in incorporating dissident populations within its bor- 
ders, it restricted its demands upon the Finnish government 
at the close of the war to the bare minimum required by 
strictly military considerations. 


The USSR Protects Its Citizens 
UT the case of the -Baltic States, Western Ukraine 


and Western Byelo-Russia and Bessarabia, is a horse 
of another color. Leaving aside questions of security, there 
is the all-important factor of the will of the people in all 
these areas to be reckoned with. ‘This has been expressed 
overwhelmingly through the plebiscites which led to their 
incorporation into the Soviet Union (except in the case 
of Bessarabia, where none was necessary because it had 
simply been stolen by Rumania), through the enthusiastic 
popular support of the freedom the peoples of these sec- 
tions enjoyed during the year before the Nazi invasion, and 
their participation in the immense social progress the Soviet 
regime brought them even in the brief period of its func- 
tioning. The will of the people has been even more 
irrefutably expressed in the shedding of their blood for the 
liberation of their lands from the Nazis, both by the guer- 
rilla fighters behind the German lines and by those who are 
fighting in the ranks of the Red Army. It is expressed, 
too, by their leaders who continue to serve the interests 
of their people on Soviet territory itself, not in far off 
exile, but remaining in close touch with their people. 
How much longer are 'the representatives of the former 
fascist regimes of the Baltic states, repudiated by their own 
people and representing the enemies of their people and 
ours, to enjoy official recognition in our capital, and be 
permitted to attack our ally in the pages of our press? 
The American people ‘have learned many lessons in the 
past months, but there are still many blind spots that must 
be removed. One of the chief of these is the conception 
that the plebiscites which led to the incorporation of these 
areas into the Soviet Union did not express the will of 
their people and had no validity. To continue this mis- 
conception is to perpetuate the old ‘““Communazi”’ slander. 
Once we understand that the Communist and Nazi re- 
gimes represent diametric opposites, we must abandon the 
notion that any step whatsoever taken by the Soviet Union 
bears any similarity to any actions of Nazi Germany. It 
is the essence of Nazi policy that the “master race” should 
impose its will on other peoples by force. The Soviet 
policy is just the opposite. They believe and always have 
believed in the self-determination of peoples, and their 
policies have always been based on this belief. It is non- 
sense to talk as though the Soviet Union has changed its 


W. Averell Harriman, new American Ambassador to Mosco¥ 
(right) presents his credentials to President Kalinin (center). 
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aims in the course of the war. It is high time we realized 
that the Soviet leaders mean exactly what they say when 
they state that the Soviet borders are not a negotiable mat- 
ter. ‘The areas in question are Soviet by the will of their 
people and by the fundamental law of the Soviet state and 
hence the Soviet policy toward them is determined not 
alone by questions of security but by a solemn obligation 
to their people as Soviet citizens. Therefore the question 
of the liberation of these arcas and of their “occupation” 
has nothing in common with the question of the occupation 
of Italy or of any of the European states liberated from the 
Hitler yoke. In the case of the Baltic States, Western 
Ukraine and Byelo-Russia and Bessarabia, no question of 
“occupation” will or can arise. It is only a matter of 
their liberation from the Nazis and their restoration to 
the Soviet family of nations. 

The matter is entirely different with regard to the lib- 
eration of the countries of Europe forcefully occupied by 
Hitler and the satellite countries whose leaders sold out to 
him. Here, too, the Soviet attitude is that the interests and 
the will of the peoples must be the first consideration. In 
an editorial on November 18 /zvestia sets forth the Soviet 
position with complete clarity. The editorial was inspired 
by articles appearing in the British journals New States- 
man and Nation and the Economist interpreting the dec- 
laration of the Moscow Conference on Austria as meaning 
that the Soviet Union had withdrawn any objections to 
federations of Central and East European states. 

Izvestia denies that the Moscow conference decisions 
gave any grounds for such conclusions, and declares: 


The Soviet viewpoint fully recognizes the liberation of 
the small countries and the restoration of their indepe- 
dence and sovereignty as one of the most important tasks 
of the post-war reconstruction of Europe and the creation 
of a stable peace. 

Considering the uncertainty that will necessarily char- 
acterize European relations after the war, the editorial 
continues, time must be given to these countries to appraise 
their new relations with neighboring and other states 
“without any outside intervention or foreign pressure” 
and then reiterates that such an important step as confed- 
eration with other countries and possible limitations of 
one’s Own sovereignty is permissible “only as a result of 
the free and conscious expression of the people’s will.” 
Such an expression, according to /zvestia, certainly cannot 
be insured by emigré governments out of contact with their 
peoples. The conclusion is that it is now premature to en- 
courage a federation or other association of small states. 
[zvestia also makes clear that the USSR will resolutely 
oppose any attempt to revive the cordon sanitaire. 

Finally, Izvestia emphasizes the Soviet viewpoint that 
those small countries which became Hitler’s satellites can- 
not justly be placed in the same category as those small 
countries attacked and occupied by the enemy, and “must 
not escape the consequences of their complicity in the 
crimes of Hitler and Mussolini.” 


The People’s Movement for Friendship 


HE Congress of American-Soviet Friendship held in 

New York City November 6-8 and the more than 
‘itty other meetings held throughout the country during 
‘November under the auspices of the National Council of 
\merican-Soviet Friendship, contributed to and drew new 
‘trength from the Moscow conferences. 
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The significant fact about this nationwide demonstra- 
tion of American-Soviet Friendship was that it marked a 
merging of a great popular movement and of the official 
policy of our government of increasing collaboration with 
the Soviet Union in war and in peace. During the period 
of the preparation of these events, this policy of our gov- 
ernment met and surmounted its most severe test, defeat- 
ing Hitler’s all-out attempts to split the United Nations 
through an anti-Soviet campaign unprecedented in its in- 
tensity, waged at the moment when the Soviet Union 
through its magnificent offensive and untold sacrifices more 
than ever merited the complete and united support of its 
allies. There is no question that this increasing public 
expression of the real sentiments of the American people 
toward our Soviet ally, and their understanding that our 
national salvation itself depended on the cementing of 


American-Soviet relations, did much to strengthen the posi-" 


tion of the Administration against those elements opposed 
to its policy. There is no question that it did much to 
offset in the minds of the Soviet people and their leaders 
the unpleasant impression which must have been made by 
the anti-Soviet campaign. 

Indeed, Henry Cassidy of the Associated Press, broad- 
casting from Moscow while the tri-partite conference was 
in session, reported that the nationwide preparations for 
the celebration of the tenth anniversary of diplomatic rela- 
tions had contributed greatly to the cordial atmosphere that 
attended the parleys. 

On the other hand, the announcement of the Moscow 
pacts just a few days before the opening of the Congress, 
at once infused the proceedings with new meaning and 
importance. The business of American-Soviet Friendship 
was lifted, from the realm of a popular movement to in- 
crease understanding between the peoples to that of a pow- 
erful movement to implement government policies. 

Not only leaders in every sphere of American life par- 
ticipated in the meetings and panel discussions, but prac- 
tically every department of the government was represented 
in one way or another. The consciousness of their new 
responsibilities on the part of all who participated was 
expressed in the resolutions passed at every session pledging 
the fullest possible support to the Moscow pacts and the 
extension of the movement for American-Soviet friendship 
on the broadest possible basis. Significant, too, was the 
participation in the meetings of the Soviet representatives 
in this country—Ambassador Andrei Gromyko, Consul 
General Eugene Kisselev, First Secretary Vladimir Bazy- 
kin, members of the Soviet naval and military missions, 
and other Soviet citizens stationed in the United States. 

The panel sessions held in New York on science, medi- 
cine, women and child care, trade unions, nationalities, 
education and other subjects were made notable by the 
participation of the most outstanding people in these fields, 
and their rich contributions to the knowledge of the Amer- 
ican people of Soviet achievements. 

As a result of the Congress and the nationwide meet- 
ings, the work of the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship will reach new levels. Already a num- 
ber of additional committees have been formed as a result 
of the panel sessions, which will lead to increased inter- 
change between the scientists, the artists, the educators, 
the women, the trade unionists and other groups of both 
countries and will thus support and strengthen the Mos- 
cow pacts. ; 
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N the eve of the Moscow Confer- 
O ence a chorus of raucous stage 
whispers arose from editorial and radio 
prompters’ boxes telling our departing 
delegates just what to say and ask for 
at the history-making meeting of the 
three great anti-fascist powers. Curi- 
ously enough the prompters seemed 
hardly concerned with the immediate 
business at hand, the little matter of the 
war against Nazi Germany but rather 
with the status of the territory which 
the Soviet Union lost in 1917-1920 as 
a consequence of the revolution and 
intervention and regained in 1939-1940 
through plebiscites and reoccupation. So 
fixated on this subject were the prompt- 
ers that they resented as insolent and 
evasive certain statements in the Soviet 
press that the Conference should be pri- 
marily concerned with the prosecution 
of the war. Insomuch as the war fig- 
ured at all in their minds it was only 
as a subjunctive to their main concern 
—the status of these pre-war Soviet 
border areas still to be redeemed by the 
blood of the Red Army. 

“If the Russians want us to open a 
Second Front,” stage whispered the 
prompters, “let them give up their de- 
signs on Eastern Poland” (which inci- 
dentally happens to be Western Russia 
—as Russian as Jamestown, Virginia, 
and Plymouth, Mass., are American). 
“If the Russians want us to continue 
our Lend-Lease shipments to them, let 
them refrain from re-taking Bessarabia 
trom Rumania” (though our own gov- 
ernment never recognized the legality 
ot the Rumanian seizure of this Russian 
province). “If the Russians want the 
Second Front, let them promise to re- 
spect the independence of the Baltic 
states” (territories which were Russian 
a century before the thirteen colonies 
became the U. S. A.). “If the Russians 
want a Second Front let them promise 
riot to disturb Hitler’s little playmate 
Nemocratic Finland’ in its domination 

t Leningrad and the Soviet Union’s 

uly approaches to the Atlantic.” The 

ily variation to this theme was the re- 

‘ho of Senator Chandler’s: “If Russia 
vants a Second Front, let her give us 
ises in Siberia to attack Japan.” 

Listening to this chorus one might 
iave hardly suspected that America 
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Collective Security, the Atlantic 
Charter and the Cordon Sanitaire 


itself had any stake whatsoever in the 
winning or the losing of the war against 
Nazi Germany. Instead one might have 
imagined that our press and radio com- 
mentators had accepted the Goebbels- 
McCormick line that the war was 
strictly a private squabble between the 
Soviet Union and Nazi Germany, the 
defender of Western Civilization, and 
that therefore any effort on our part 
that might hasten the defeat of Hitler 
should be duly compensated by the 
Soviet Union in some form or other. 
Forgotten were the solemn warnings 
of President Roosevelt backed by all 
our responsible statesmen and all our 
responsible organs of opinion that this 
was a war for our national survival, 
the most critical in our history and that 
Nazi Germany with ten times the in- 
dustrial and military strength of Japan 
was our number one national threat. 
Forgotten was the terrible revelation 
on December 7, 1941, of our military 
helplessness before an enemy with one- 
tenth the skill and striking power of 
Nazi Germany—then and still now 
prevented from using its main strength 
against us by the bloody sacrifices of 
the Red Army. Forgotten was the fact 
that history could just as well have 
learned to spell New York, New Or- 
leans and St. Louis, instead of Lenin- 
grad, Sevastopol and Stalingrad. “If 
Russia wants us to win her war for 
her,” cried the editorial and radio 
prompters irrefutably, “let her permit 
us to decide what her Western boun- 
daries shall be.” 

It was echoes of this chorus in the 
Soviet Union which probably provoked 
the sharp statement in the Pravda that 
the Western boundaries of the USSR 
were no more subject to discussion than 
the boundaries of the USA or the status 
of California—an understatement if 
anything, since the territories involved 
were Russian from 50 to 150 years be- 
fore we annexed California. This vig- 
orous statement which was merely a 
re-statement of a similar one made more 
than a year ago did not silence the loud 
auctioneers of Russia’s western border. 
At the most it caused them to lower 
their voices somewhat for the period 
of the Conference. Since the winning 
of the peace as well as the winning of 
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the war demands complete American- 
Soviet understanding, it is far more im- 
portant to analyze and expose the tac- 
tics and objectives of the latest anti- 
Soviet drive than simply to silence it. 

This current campaign is aimed not 
so much at the die-hard reactionaries 
who need no propaganda to turn them 
against the Soviet Union, but at the 
masses of progressive Americans who 
enthusiastically support the war and its 
aims. That is why the aims of the At- 
lantic Charter and the principle of col- 
lective security are being misused to 
camouflage an attempt to re-string the 
old Cordon Sanitaire which the storm of 
war has blown down on Russia’s west- 
ern frontiers. The technique is essen- 
tially that of the old Hindu rope trick 
in reverse. Instead of hypnotizing their 
audience into seeing a rope which is not 
there, the trick of our contemporary po- 
litical fakirs is to make invisible a very 
real though torn old cord, the tattered 
Cordon Sanitaire which they do not 
want seen while it is being assiduously 
spliced together again. Why such po- 
litical sleight of hand has to be resorted 
to is not difficult to imagine. 

In 1919 when the Cordon Sanitaire 
was originally strung together, the So- 
viet Union was such a political pariah 
that it was not then considered neces- 
sary to conceal its object, though the 
Wilsonian slogan of self-determination 
was as handy for the purpose as the 
Atlantic Charter is today. On the con- 
trary the victors of Versailles made it 
abundantly clear in official statements 
that the Cordon Sanitaire states were 
largely makeshift structures constructed 
for a specific and presumably temporary 
objective, to be dismantled as soon as 
that objective was attained. This ob- 
jective was the establishment of a 
“stable” government in Russia. In 1919 
even the most conservative circles 
fully agreed with the Pravda conten- 
tion of 1943 that the status of the Baltic 
states as a part of Russia was no more 
subject to discussion than the status of 
California of the USA. The only state 
they were interested in detaching from 
Russia was the state of Socialism. 


In 1943 the situation is totally differ- . 


ent. The Soviet Union is an ally of 
Britain and a partner of the United 
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States in a common struggle in which 
she has so far done most of the fighting, 
won most of the victories, and suffered 


most of the casualties. Because of the 
breathtaking heroism with which she 
faced and vanquished the mightiest mili- 
tary machine in history, and because of 
the unbelievable sacrifices she has made 
for victory, her moral prestige is sky 
high among all the United Nations, 
among all classes of the population. 
Under the circumstances no astute anti- 
Soviet spokesman would dare come out 
openly with a scheme to revive the torn 
and discredited Cordon Sanitaire of 
1919. Yet the forces who were responsi- 
ble for the 1919 attempt to isolate and 
crush the world’s first socialist state 
have by no means disappeared from the 
political arena and these same forces 
have rather more than less reason to 
fear the Soviet Union in 1943. A way 
had to be found to accomplish the same 
purpose without arousing suspicion of 
the world opinion so favorably disposed 
to the Soviet Union. 

It is a truism of sleight of hand tech- 
nique that if you want your audience 
not to see something you are putting 
over, you must concentrate its attention 
on some bright or pleasing object. But 
the Cordon Sanitaire is such a conspicu- 
ously disreputable object in 1943 that 
at least two bright and pleasing objects 
have to be employed in the act. The 
first of the glossy bright strands that 
are entwined around the dark core of 
the Cordon Sanitaire is the Atlantic 
Charter, embodying the principle of na- 
tional equality of which the Soviet 
Union, according to Vice President 
Wallace, is the most successful example. 
“Look closely, ladies and gentlemen,” 
beckon the magicians, “there are no 
rabbits in our hats, there is no Cordon 
Sanitaire in the air. The Cordon Sani- 
taire is dead never to rise again. Why, 
how could anyone dream of plotting 
such a foul scheme against our heroic 
ally who has borne the brunt, etc., etc., 
who has heroically, etc., etc., who has 
sacrificed, etc., etc., but look at this 
glossy new rope, it is called the Atlantic 
Charter. Everybody likes the Atlantic 
Charter, even Russia. It means that 
‘sovereign rights and self-government 
shall be restored to those who have 
been forcibly deprived of them.’ Which 
means that Estonia, Latvia and Lithu- 
ania shall be restored to the ‘inde- 
pendent’ status they had in 1939. 
Which means that the territorial in- 
tegrity of Poland (including Western 
White Russia and Western Ukraine) 


the territorial integrity of Rumania (in- 
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cluding Bessarabia and Ukrainian 
Bukovina) and the territorial integrity 
of Finland (including Western Karelia 
and Hango) must be ‘respected’.” 

But the political magicians are not 
unaware of the limitations of the At- 
lantic Charter as a geographic loin 
cloth for the Cordon Sanitaire. Before 
the war it might have done the trick, 
but those war maps have made many 
people so map minded that it takes only 
a glance at the map of Eastern Europe 
to notice that their version of the At- 
lantic .Charter and the Clemenceau 
version of the Cordon Sanitaire coincide 
to a remarkable degree. There is still 
another limitation to the exploitation 
of the Atlantic Charter. Many people’s 
political memories do not go as far back 
as the Cordon Sanitaire, but most peo- 
ple whose political consciousness began 
in 1939 remember vividly that in the 
summer of that year there was a three- 
power conference at Moscow for the 
organization of an anti-fascist bloc to 
which the whole world looked forward 
as hopefully as to the present confer- 
ence. ‘That conference collapsed be- 
cause the Western allies rejected the 
Soviet terms for an effective anti-Nazi 
front, the occupation by the Red Army 
of strategic battle lines in the Baltic 
States, Eastern Poland and Rumania— 
a step whose wisdom was convincingly 
vindicated to the whole breathless world 
in those fateful days of June, 1941. 
But the magicians are fully prepared 
for such an emergency. 

“Look closely, ladies and gentlemen, 
I know you are suspicious. You think 
that maybe we are hiding something 
behind the Atlantic Charter. Perhaps 
that dirty old Cordon Sanitaire. But 





we will be frank and open with you. 
No one denies that the war has demon- 
strated how indispensable the possession 
of outposts in Finland, the Baltic 
States, Eastern Poland and Bessarabia 
is to the defense of the USSR. Under 
ordinary circumstances one could al- 
most forgive the Soviet Union for vio- 
lating the Atlantic Charter to assure 
her security. But after all, why is this 
war being fought if not to end all ag- 
gression and usher in an era of collec- 
tive security? All we need is to get 
those few bad boys in the Senate out 
of the way and the United States and 
Great Britain will join the Soviet 
Union in guaranteeing the peace of the 
world. What need then would the So- 
viet Union have of outposts in Finland, 
the Baltic States, Eastern Poland and 
Rumania? Ladies and gentlemen, I 
give you collective security, the only 
original collective security, imported 
directly from Russia itself.” 

This is where the act reaches its 
triumphant climax and our fakirs sit 
back and chuckle over their perfect 
political crime in which the corpus de- 
licti is made to disappear in a cloud of 
idealistic incense. The act has been 
frequently performed in most of our 
newspapers and radio stations, but for 
a continuous and subtle performance 
one must turn to the columns of the 
New York Times. There is hardly a 
day in which the theme is not sounded 
in some form or other. Always the per- 
functory obsequies over the body of the 
late Cordon Sanitaire and the fervently 
expressed hope of the resurrection of its 
component parts in the holy name of 
the Atlantic Charter, and finally the 

(Continued on page 32) 
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of Estonia into the Soviet Union. 
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HOW WAR CAME TO RUSSIA 


An eyewitness account by an American 
woman resident in the Soviet Union. 


AM an American of Polish de- 

scent, born in Brooklyn and 
educated in American and Canadian 
schools. When, during the depression 
in 1934, I lost my job in the commer- 
cial art field in New York City—I de- 
cided to go to Russia. I knew that 
this was a period of great development 
in that country and that there were 
many jobs available. And because of 
the strong anti-fascist stand taken by 
Soviet Russia, I felt sure that it would 
be a congenial place to live. Now, 
seven years later, with my own country 
and the Soviet Union fighting side by 
side, I feel that my place is back in 
America, where perhaps I can do some- 
thing to help bring about that closer 
friendship between cur peoples on 
which it seems to me the future peace 
and security of both countries depends. 
Therefore I welcome every opportunity 
to tell about my life in the USSR, 
what I learned of its people, and above 
all, what they have sacrificed in this 
war which they are fighting so heroic- 
ally. 

After I had lived in Moscow 
for about a year and a half, teaching 
English and doing various editorial 
jobs, I received an offer to go to 
Khabarovsk, capital of the Soviet Far 
East and not far from Vladivostok. It 
took me eleven days on the Trans- 
Siberian Express to make the journey 
(which I made altogether four times) 
from Moscow to Khabarovsk. In 
Khabarovsk my job was to conduct 
English broadcasts to foreign coun- 
tries, describing the cultural and 
educational progress of the Soviet 
Union and of its many nationalities. 
This was a daily broadcast of an 
hour, about half of which was de- 
voted to the ancient folk music of 
the various peoples of the USSR. My 
work at the radio station kept me very 
‘usy as I had to do everything from 
preparing the script and broadcasting 
daily to answering the fan mail, much 
of which came from San Francisco, 
Australia and New Zealand. 

I soon learned Russian both through 
ntensive study and constant practice 
with the people I was associated with. 
And I was literally torn apart by 
Russians who begged me:to teach them 
English. There as everywhere in the 
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from a photo taken in Moscow in 1937 


Soviet Union I found that the Russians 
like Americans better than any other 
people in the world. They admire 
especially our democratic system and 
our inventive genius. 

But I had time to make many warm 
friends and to enjoy the natural beau- 
ty and the rich cultural life of Khaba- 
rovsk which already had a population 
of 200,000 at that time. Khabarovsk 
is picturesquely located on the shores 
of the Amur River. From my hotel 
window I could see the glorious sun- 
rises and sunsets reflected in its waters 
and in the distance the purple range 
of the Mongolian mountains silhou- 
etted against the sky. 

Of Khabarovsk’s two drama theaters 
the Red Army Theater was the most 
popular. In its repertoire were plays 
of Balzac, Shakespeare, Gorky, Tolstoy. 
There was also a musical comedy and 
operetta theater, where I saw a color- 
ful version of ““The Merry Widow.” 
Khabarovsk also had a fine symphony 
orchestra of its own. 

Even in those days the threat of 
war seemed very close. Relations with 
Japan were strained and there were 
frequent border clashes. Everyone 
took civilian defense and first aid train- 
ing as a matter of course. We fre- 
quently had test air raid alarms and 
blackout drills. We went on long 
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marches wearing gas masks as part of 
our‘training, and sometimes sat all day 
at our work wearing gas masks. 

In 1937, the Japanese war situation 
caused our radio station to close down, 
and I returned to Moscow. . 

There I immediately found work 
translating. And soon after my re- 
turn to Moscow I began to work at 
the First Moscow State Pedagogical 
Institute of Foreign Languages. This 
Institute gives a four-year course em- 
bracing all phases of the language 
studied. There were three faculties 
there, French, English and German, 
but the English faculty was always 
twice as large as the French and 
German combined, both in teachers and 
the number of students. I worked 
there right up to the time I left, 
teaching in the fourth year course, 
where the works of writers such as 
Shakespeare, Scott, Dickens, Byron, 
Shelley, Galsworthy, Kipling, Edgar 
Allan Poe, Mark Twain, and O. 
Henry were studied and analyzed. 

There are branches of this Institute 
in all the large cities of Russia, ‘yt 
to the Moscow center came student. 
from all over the country and repre- 
senting many Soviet nationalities. Be- 
side Russians, we had Uzbeks, Tadjiks, 
Mongolians, Kazakhs, Ukrainians, 
Byelo-Russians, Karelo-Finns, Poles, 
Tatars, Turkmenians, Georgians, Mol- 
davians, Kirghizians, Armenians, so 
that the assembly hall sometimes re- 
sembled a League of Nations meeting. 
The picture reproduced here is that 
of one of my own students who was 
from the Ferghana Canal district in 
Uzbekistan. She herself was part 
Uzbek, part Mongolian, a very clever, 
bright student. 

Among all these students there was 
always warm, rich comradeship. The 
question of racial discrimination never 
arose in any way, because not one 
among these: students had any feeling 
either of superiority or inferiority to 
any other. This was true not only 
in the class room but in all their inti- 
mate daily associations. I had a chance 
to observe them closely because I lived 
in the dormitory of the Institute among 
the teachers and the students, sharing 
their lives. 

Later I will return to a description 
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of life in the Soviet Union before the 
war. Now, before I write about 
Russia at war I want to ask my read- 
ers to keep certain facts in mind 
which explain many things that have 
not been generally understood. 

The first of these is that the one 
great difference between Russia and 
America is that Russia has been ‘con- 
tinuously on a war basis since the 
Revolution. Certain rules and regu- 
lations to which the American people 
are now adjusting themselves, were in 
effect in Russia back in 1937. Russians 
are not a warlike people. ‘They want 
peace above everything. But after their 
Revolution fourteen nations went to 
war against them. Then for years 
they had to fight their internal fight 
against igno1ance, primitiveness and 
backwardness. And they saw and pre- 
pared for the coming of World War II 
long betore the rest of the world. The 
Moscow trials were part of that 
preparation, for those executed were 
guilty of a treasonable plot financed 
by foreign powers. 

In August 1939, Russia wanted 
above all else to sign a pact with 
Britain and France to go jointly to 
the aid of the next country Hitler 
attacked. When Britain and France 
refused, Russia had to sign a _non- 
aggression pact with Germany. I 
talked with many Russians during 
that period, and all of them knew 
that it was just a breathing spell, a 
playing for time to prepare for what 
they knew would eventually come. 

At no time was there the slightest 
pro-Nazi or pro-fascist feeling. The 
Russians are above all an anti-fascist 
people. The children have sucked 
in this feeling with their mother’s milk. 
It is as much a part of them and 
their education and upbringing as their 
love of their country. There was 
never a moment when this was not 
so. While the Russians were naturally 
discreet in their public utterances dur- 
ing the period of the Soviet-German 
pact, there was a deluge of anti-fascist 
jokes during that whole period. My 
regular morning exercise in the class- 
room would be to have’ my students 
tell me the latest anti-Hitler or anti- 
Mussolini joke in English. 


I shall never forget the noon hour 
of June 22, 1941, when Molotov’s 
voice came over the radio. It was 
four o’clock in the morning in New 
York City and the words as Americans 
read them in the pavers were: “At 
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four o'clock this morning German 
troops without warning attacked our 
borders.” Molotov declared that the 
Soviet people would fight until every 
German was driven from their terri- 
tory. Instantly the whole people went 
into action and from that moment for- 
ward have thought of nothing but 
winning the war. 

The civilian population in Moscow 
was immediately organized into civilian 
defense group. This again was not a 


‘new step or change, because for years 


previously everyone had attended at one 
time or another, and taken examina- 
tions in first aid tests, gas raid tests, 
air raid precautions, fire fighting, etc. 
Thus all that had to be done after 
war came was the assignment of duties 
to an already trained and prepared 
population. All civilians, including 
children of school age, had definite 
tasks assigned to them. In the Insti- 
tute I was at once assigned to the duties 
of a fireman, which soon became not 
practice but the real thing. On July 
22, exactly one month after the at- 
tack, we received the first bombing. 

One day I had just walked through 
the courtyard leading to the dormitory 
where | lived and I was still standing 
in the lobby when a small bomb 
dropped outside. Four people who 
had been following me were killed 
outright and I saw their bodies brought 
in. This bombing blew out all the 
windows in the dormitory and since 
window panes were unobtainable we 
put mattresses in the windows and 
then boarded them up. Up to the 
time I left Moscow there had not been 
a ray of daylight in my room for over 
a year. 

Another day on my way to the post 
office | was just half a block away 
from it when a bomb dropped just in 
front of the building. I was in a store 
and all the plate glass shattered onto 
our shoulders. After I brushed the glass 
off, I went outside. The streets in 
front of the post office resembled a 
miniature battlefield with bodies lying 
in pools of blood and parts of bodies 
scattered here and there. 

On the nights that I was on duty 
at the Institute, on arriving I would 
first pull out to the proper length and 
in the right direction the long fire 
hose in the wall recess. Then I would 
check the apparatus to see that it would 
function properly should the need oc- 
cur. Then I would lie down in the 
fire warden’s room. When the air 
raid alarm would go off I’d jump to 
my feet, don my gas mask and canvas 
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gloves, take my flashlight and rush to 
my post. In the darkness I would 
pace back and forth listening to the 
sounds of all hell let loose outside: 
the whine of bombs falling, the rattle 
of machine guns, as the Nazi raiders 
swooped low, the furious explosive 
sounds of Moscow’s ack-ack guns, and 
the sounds of the Institute Building 
itself as it shuddered and shook under 
the shocks it was getting. The Insti- 
tute was dangerously close to a very 
important military objective and very 
often was so furiously attacked that 
we expected the building to explode 
and we with it any minute. Frequently 
the alarm would last all night; some- 
times we would have brief respites dur- 
ing five or six alarms in one night. 
At the same time other students and 
teachers were on duty at the dormitory, 
standing on the roofs to render harm- 
less an incendiary bomb should it drop 
that way; seeing that everyone had 
left the building for the air raid 
shelter during an alarm; helping chil- 
(Continued on page 34) 























































































































Report on 
Russia 


BY DONALD NELSON 


Chairman of the War Production 
Board. 


AST month the Soviet Government 
generously afforded me an oppor- 
‘unity to see with my own eyes the 
results of the stupendous effort which 
the Russian people are making to bring 
the war to an early conclusion in abso- 
lute victory. 

Tonight I cannot hear those splendid 
words, American - Soviet Friendship, 
without recalling something that hap- 
pened to me about two weeks ago in 
Siberia—the middlewest of Russia—in 
the city of Novo-Sibirsk. It was at 
one of those hearty Russian gatherings 
which I grew to know in the few 
weeks of my visit. One of the officials 
there—a powerful figure of a man— 
came over to me and shook me by the 
hand and told me how much he liked 
Americans. But it was not enough for 
him to tell me—he had to do some- 
thing about it. He looked around and 
seized a big china plate that was on 
the table. He said, ““When we Russians 
like somebody, we break a plate—like 
this.” And with that he raised his 
huge fist and crashed it down on the 
plate, smashing it to pieces. 

I could not let so fine a gesture go 
unanswered. I figured that this was 
no time for official decorum. So I 
reached out and grabbed two plates, 
and I said, ““When we Americans like 
somebody, we break two plates—like 
this.” And I hit the two plates with 
my fist. 

The plates broke all right, and my 
triend and the others present embraced 

1e with enthusiasm. ‘Then they saw 

iat one of the splinters had cut my 
and, and they were concerned. But 

did not mind the scratch, for it gave 

ue an opportunity to say that my blood 

vas merely a token of our united mili- 

ary efforts-——a little American blood 

in the Russian front, where they had 
poured out so much in our common 
cause, 
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From this and other incidents in 
the same spirit, I have gained a sense 
of the warm human feeling which un- 
derlies the wonderful achievement of 
Mr. Hull and his associates in Mos- 
cow. To my way of thinking, the 
pact which Mr. Hull signed is far 
more than an important agreement 
between great powers. It is an ex- 
pression of the rooted desire of the 
peoples of America and Russia and 
England and China to come closer 
together, to seek better ways of under- 
standing each other and better means 
of expressing their common interests. 
That is why this great pact carried so 
much force, and has stirred the world 
so deeply. 

Between the Russians and ourselves, 
there is not only a sound basis for 
good international relations but also 
the essential human sympathies which 
make for personal friendship. Every- 
where I went in Russia, I noticed strong 
similarities to America in the attitudes 
and emotional drive of the people. 
Again and again I saw examples of 
the grim determination and the high 
spirit of a pioneering folk—like the 
American pioneers of whom we are 
so proud. I sensed an independence 
of thought and a bold courage that 
belong to the new world, rather than to 
the old world. And I came away con- 
vinced that once we have come to 
know one another better and have sur- 
mounted the barrier of language, there 
will be found no two people anywhere 
in the world better qualified to win 
each other’s respect and admiration 
and friendship than the Russians and 
the Americans. 

No quality of the Russian character 
more deeply impressed me than the 
business-like directness with which they 
approach their practical problems. In 
my talks with Marshal Stalin, Mr. 
Molotov, and Mr. Mikoyan, the peo- 


ple’s Commissar for Foreign Trade, 
I found a forthrightness and realism 
that are the earmarks of the successful 
practicing executive everywhere. 

Even before I went to Russia, | 
was aware that there is every reason 
for the United States and Russia to 
do business together. We are not 
competitors in world markets, and both 


‘countries have much to gain from eco- 


nomic cooperation. But now I realize 
that temperamentally as well as eco- 
nomically the Russians will make good 
customers for the United States and 
good suppliers of such raw materials 
as we may need from there. The 
Russians whom I met understand the 
meaning of a square deal and a firm 
agreement. I recognize good faith when 
I see it. At one point in my conver- 
sation with Mr. Stalin, he said to me, 
“Any obligation undertaken by this 
Government will be repaid in full— 
and not by token payments.” That 
is unquestionably the Russian position. 
In his thinking and in the thinking 
of all the Russian leaders with whom 
I talked, 1 found no trace either of 
a desire to deceive others, or of self- 
deception. I am convinced that we 
Americans who are a business-like peo- 
ple, will find sound. men with whom to 
do business in that vast, powerful, and 
developing country. 

In my judgment, the industrial fu- 
ture of Russia is assured. And becaus~ 
they are confident of that peaceful 
future, and anxious to come to it, the 
Russian people are putting an incred- 
ible effort into the cause of complete 
victory in this war. I was profoundly 
moved by what I saw in devastated 
Stalingrad. There, as you know, hard- 
ly a wall stands intact, but already 
factories are at work in the ruined 
city; and each day the workers, most 
of them women, come from impro- 
| (Continued on page 31) 
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ECAUSE the water barrier of 

the Dnieper—the last great river 
lying in the path of the Red Army— 
was crossed on a grand scale by the So- 
viet troops during this month, the lat- 
ter may be called a month of great 
decisions. 

The real battle for the Dnieper 
started in the middle of October when 
General Konev’s Second Ukrainian 
Front forced a large crossing south- 
west of Kremenchug and by a quick 
thrust forward captured the rail-junc- 
tion of Pyatikhatka on October 19. 
Thus, the main German supply line to 
Dniepropetrovsk was severed. Eight 
days later, Konev had expanded his 
salient to a depth of 60 miles and had 
reached the immediate approaches to 
Krivoi Rog. An area of entrapment 
was being created in the Bend of the 
Dnieper. 

A week before General Malinovsky’s 
Third Ukrainian Front had captured 
Zaporozhye and was getting ready for 
an assault on Dniepropetrovsk. 

While the Germans were throwing 
every ounce of strength into stemming 
Konev at Krivoi Rog, Malinovsky 
crossed the Dnieper in the elbow and 
encircled and stormed Dniepropetrovsk, 
entering the city on October 25. 

Two days before, General Tol- 
bukhin’s Fourth Ukrainian Front, after 
several days of severe street-fighting, 
stormed into Melitopol, thus forcing 
open the Melitopol Gate to the Crimea. 
Tolbukhin’s army group was heavily 
weighted with mobile forces—tanks, 
motorized infantry and cavalry. This 
“whirlwind army” swept into the No- 
gaisk Steppe which juts forward like 
a great wedge, 160 miles long and 90 
miles at its base, between the lower 
Dnieper and the Black Sea. 

Cutting von Mannstein’s divisions 
to pieces, encircling them in a series of 
“wedge - and - kettle’ maneuvers, Tol- 
bukhin’s cavalry-paced tanks ‘advanced 
140 miles in ten days and appeared at 
all the crossings of the lower Dnieper, 
on the peninsula which juts out to 
within 40 miles of Odessa, as well as 
at the two bottleneck entrances to the 
Crimea. By November 1, the Ger- 
mans in the Crimea were completely 
cut off from the mainland and the 
Germans in the Bend of the Dnieper 
were outflanked from the south, and 
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threatened by possible Soviet crossings 
at Kakhovka and Kherson. 

Two days after the bottling up of 
the Crimea, Soviet Marines landed 
north and south of Kerch on the east- 
ern tip of the Crimea and thus the 
besieged Germans on the Peninsula 
were forced to fight on two fronts. 

Not twenty-four hours after the 
completion of Tolbukhin’s lightning 
maneuver, the center of gravity. of the 
fighting suddenly shifted to the Kiev 
sector where General Vatutin’s First 
Ukrainian Front suddenly struck north 
and south of the Ukrainian capital 
and in a swift maneuver cut behind 
Kiev, severing the railroad and high- 
way to Zhitomir. Several German di- 
visions were completely routed and 
the ratio of prisoners taken rose to 
10:4 (15,000 Germans killed and 
6,000 prisoners), the over-all ratio 
during the past year being 10:1. 

While the cracking of the Melitopol 
front was effected mainly by tanks and 
cavalry, the cracking of the Kiev de- 
fense line was effected to a great ex- 
tent by Russian artillery massed to 
a concentration of several thousand 
guns on a five-mile front. They simply 
blasted everything before them to 
smithereens. 

Vatutin’s armies, after capturing 
Kiev by storm on November 6 in one 
of the fastest major operations in mili- 
tary history, immediately fanned out 
northwest, west, southwest and south, 
threatening the junctions of Korosten, 
Zhitomir, Kazatin and capturing the 
junction of Fastov which controlled 
the supply line of the German army 
still resisting fiercely at Krivoi Rog. 
The speed of Vatutin’s infantry almost 
matched the speed of Tolbukhin’s 
cavalry, some units covering 27 miles 
in 24 hours and, for two days, advanc- 
ing at the rate of a mile an hour. 

Thus, while the world was watching 
the Germans struggling (to some ex- 
tent successfully) to keep the Krivoi 
Rog trap open, another, and much big- 
ger trap was taking shape behind their 
backs, 200 miles northwest, at Kiev. 
The area of potential entrapment in 
the Bend was less than 10,000 square 
miles. The area of potential entrapment 
by Vatutin’s thrust may be 50,000 
square miles and may include the space 
between the Bend of the Dneiper, the 
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Black Sea, the Carpathian Mountains 
and the line Kiev-Chernowitz. 

While these great operations were 
taking place in the south, General 
Yeremenko continued to drill his way 
forward in the Nevel salient, reach- 
ing to within some 20 miles of Polotsk 
(all four operations can be seen on 
the appended map). 

It may be said that the Soviet sum- 
mer and autumn offensive is now merg- 
ing with the winter offensive. The 
question, therefore arises: what are the 
possible Red Army moves? i 

Now look at the map. You see that 
the 900-mile ‘“‘beam” of the front 
(i.e., the line Leningrad-Odessa) has 
been cut into three almost equal parts 
by Yeremenko’s and Vatutin’s salients, 
while the Crimea has been severed en- 
tirely. Thus, the German armies in the 
East face a possible huge triple trap 
(aside from the Crimea). The armies 
north of the line Nevel-Koenigsberg 
can be cut off and pressed against the 
Baltic Sea. The armies of the center 
may be encircled and squeezed into 
the dread Pripet Marshes. The armies 
south of the line Kiev-Lvov can be 
cut off and pressed against the Car- 
pathians. 

The Soviet High Command is con- 
sistently using the so-called “rolling 
attack,” shifting the center of gravity 
of the fighting from sector to sector, 
from front to front (this can be seen 
from the calendar of military events 
with Konev, Tolbukhin, Yeremenko 
and Vatutin striking in quick succes- 





























sion). In order to parry such a rolling 
attack, the Germans above all need 
smoothly working transversal lines 
(longitudinal lines are supply lines, 
transversal lines are maneuvering 
lines). The Germans now have be- 
tween the front and the Soviet border 
three main transversal lines (shown 
on the map). 

One of these lines—Pskov-Polotsk- 
Korosten-Zhmerinka is in imminent 
danger of capture. The capture of 
Polotsk and Korosten would dispose of 
that line. The second line—Pskov- 
Dvinsk-Rovno-Zhmerinka— controlled 
by the junctions of Dvinsk and Rovno, 
is actually the last one running entirely 
on Soviet territory. The third line 
passes through Rastenburg in East 
Prussia. 

The pattern of these all-important 
lines as weil as the fact that the theater 
of war in the East narrows from 
a width of 900 miles (Leningrad- 
Odessa) to a width of 400 miles be- 
tween the Baltic Sea and the Car- 
pathians suggests the following plan: 
the Red Army might strike from each 
one of its Nevel and Kiev salients in 
three directions. 

The first pair of blows could be di- 
rected at the junctions of Polotsk and 
Dvinsk, and of Zhmerinka, the thrust 
following through, if possible, to the 
Baltic at Riga, and to Northern Buko- 
vina (a march of 200 and 175 miles, 
respectively ). This double thrust would 
cut off the northern and southern army 
groups, prevent the Germans from 
maneuvering on a grand scale, and 
press their cut off flank groups against 
the formidable . obstacles of sea and 
mountains. 

Simultaneously, another pair of 
thrusts might be made from the same 
key-salients along the line Nevel-Brest 
and Kiev-Brest, severing the two trans- 
versal lines and encircling the German 
armies of the center in and around 
the Pripet Marshes.. These thrusts 
would entail marches of 325 and 275 
miles respectively. 

Another variant would be a pair of 
thrusts to Koenigsberg and Lvov, 350 
and 250 miles. 

Be this as it may (and all we can 
do is map-guessing), it is clear that 
the coming battles will be battles for 
transversal lines to prevent German 
counter-maneuvers and facilitate the 
encirclement of enemy groups. 

On November 7, the Soviet High 
Command issued a special communique 
detailing the results of the summer 
campaign—the first grand scale Red 
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End of the road 

for one of Hit- 

ler's Supermen in 
Russia. 


A machine gun 
crew supporting 
advancing Soviet 
infantry in the 
fighting in the 
Moghilev direc- 
tion. 


Army summer offensive. The figures 


_ are impressive. Here they are in brief: 


In the four months between July 
5 and November 5, 1943, the Red 
Army routed 144 enemy divisions, of 
which 28 were tank and motorized. 

The enemy lost up to 900,000 men 
killed and 98,000 prisoners. The es- 
timated number of wounded is 1,700,- 
000. Thus about 2,700,000 Nazi-Fas- 
cist troops have been put hors de com- 
bat, with no less than 1,500,000 of 
these, permanently. 

Material losses of the enemy are as 
follows: 


destroyed captured 
PLANES 9,900 289 
TANKS 15,400 2,300 
GUNS 13,000 6,800 
MORTARS 13,000 6,180 
MACHINE GuUNs 50,000 24,460 
RIFLES ? 450,000 
TRUCKS 60,000 15,485 


In these four months the Red Army, 
fighting on a 1,200-mile front has ad- 
vanced 180-280 miles to the west and 
has liberated about 130,000 square 
miles of territory with 38,000 popu- 
lated places, including 126 towns. 

On the psychological side, the Red 
Army has dispelled the myth of the 
“impregnable Dnieper line,” showing 
once more that, as Napoleon said, 
“Rivers are first-class obstacles only 


for third-class armies.” It has also dis- 
pelled the notion held by many “ex- 
perts,” including that die-hard Hanson 
W. Baldwin, that the Red Army 
could not wage a summer offensive and 
that, at best, it was good only in the 
winter. Now the Red Army has held 
the initiative for 12 months. And 12 
months usually includes all seasons of 
the year. 

As we go to press, the Red Army 
Group of General Vatutin has cap- 
tured Zhitomir and Korosten, 80 and 
90 miles west of Kiev, cutting the main 
transversal line connecting the German 
center with their southern wing. A 
German counterblow subsequently re- 
gained Zhitomir. 

Simultaneously, the central army 
group under General Rokossovski 
(transferred from the Kiev front to 
the Gomel sector, probably designed 
now to play a major role) has taken 
Rechitza west of Gomel and a stretch 
of the railroad running from Gomel 
through the Pripet Marshes west to 
Brest-Litovsk and Warsaw. Thus a 
new and dangerous salient in the center 
is threatening the integrity of the Ger- 
man front. The stronghold of Gomel 
seems doomed and the German bridge- 
head across the Dnieper (east of 
Orsha and Rechitza) will probably be 
rolled up, 
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“YOUR FUTURE SURE” 


Impressions of the historic Congress of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship celebrating the 10th Anniversary of American-Soviet relations. 
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T is a strange feeling to have the 

tide with you once more—to see 
History tearing along in the direction 
a few people—but so few, and in the 
face of such cynical and vociferous dis- 
beliefs!—maintained all along it must 
go. But this was the thrilling experi- 
ence shared last week-end in New York 
by the hardy pioneers of American- 
Soviet cooperation. 

The whole week-end was vibrant 
with activity. The luncheon, the panels 
of discussion, the concert, the grand 
mass meeting that jammed Madison 
Square Garden; the pushing, jostling, 
good-natured crowds in the lobbies 
stampeding, to get into a symposium 
on education, to listen to a résume of 
twenty-five years’ progress in science 
or medicine, or health, or trade union- 
ism—addressed by sober professors and 
civic leaders. All week-end in and 
out of the Grand Ballroom at the 
New Yorker, the North Ballroom, the 
overflow meetings, the little discussion 
groups, crowds flowed, and one felt 
as if one had at last come into the 
sunshine after a heavy fog. For a 
quarter of a century people have lain 
under this Rip van Winkle fog un- 
knowing, unseeing. The crowds here 
showed that people are beginning to 
realize that they had been cheated out 
of knowledge, facts, information. 

Time and again at the meetings the 





same note was sounded, by eminent 
surgeons, clergymen, scientists, public 
relations men, social workers, teachers 
—and by the simple people who felt 
they had been cheated. ‘Prejudice is 
not born but learned” .. . ‘Accurate 
information now is what is important.” 
... ‘We have not been sufficiently in- 
formed of Soviet achievements.” .. . 
and “‘Our eyes have now been opened.” 
This came from John Darr, a theo- 
logical student. The panel on edu- 
cation at which he spoke so eloquently 
adopted a resolution “to revise text- 
books that they give a more. accurate 
picture of this heroic country, the So- 
viet Union.” 

Tributes to the tremendous achieve- 
ments of the Soviet nations were un- 
stinted, particularly from those who 
could speak with the authority of 
accurate knowledge: “Their system of 
blood transfusion is first-rate,” said 
Dr. Hugh Cabot, famous Boston sur-+ 
geon, and he added that he was not 
misled on his visit to Russia. ‘“When 
we deal with observed fact we don’t 
have to fuss with propaganda.” “They 
can adapt themselves to change,” noted 
Dr. Walter B. Cannon, Prof. of 
Physiology of Harvard University. 
ry a very great people, without 
whom we cannot go on satisfactorily.” 

The speed of Soviet progress was 
also stressed by speaker after speaker— 


At the medical panel; seated left to right: Dr. Hugh Cabot, Dr. Walter B. Cannon, Dr. W. M. 
Stanley, and Dr. C. E. A. Winslow; standing, left to right: Dr. Abraham Stone, Dr. Gregory 
Zilboorg, Dr. Michael B. Shimkin, and Dr. Wilder Penfield. 
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often smilingly. “Seven years is a 
long time as measured in the less 
dynamic pace of other countries,” said 
Yale’s Prof. of Public Health, Dr. 
C. E. A. Winslow. 

The doubts of early observers were 
quoted with laughing ridicule. One 
eminent American engineer ‘had said 
you could never make engineers of 
the Russians; another, that women 
would never make doctors. Dr. Cabot 
went over some of that early propa- 
ganda wryly, for 60% of Soviet doc- 


‘tors are now women. 


Two Soviet women surgeons came 
to Boston on a visit and were aston- 
ished to find only ten per cent of 
American doctors are women. And, 
added Dr. Alice Hamilton, Medical 
Consultant to the Federal Department 
of Labor and professor at Harvard, 
“Harvard is far behind the Soviet 
Union in recognizing the ability of 
women.” Only one medical woman 
is on any university faculty in the field 
of industrial diseases—yet even in 1924 
Russia had thousands, as well as an 
Institute of Industrial Diseases too. 
Its Medical Schools in the Soviet 
Union have increased six-fold since the 
first World War, there are twelve 
times as many physicians, public health 
has been organized as in no other 
country ‘“‘and the most outstanding 
feature of all” said Professor Winslow 
“is the maternity and child care.” 

Each of the six panels kept coming 
back to the immense strides made in 
social life, even in wartime—to the 
organized way all social problems are 
dealt with—even in wartime—to the 
abolition of racial prejudice and 
minority persecution, the achievement 
of perfect equality of the sexes—espe- 
cially in wartime. And no attempt was 
rade to evade the truth that it was 
the Soviet way of life that had brought 
this about. “The Soviet Union would 
not have got on the agenda of History 
if it had not been for 1917,” Corliss 
Lamont pointed out to 25,000 in 
Madison Square Garden, “the Soviet 
revolution, like our own American 
Revolution, helped along the future 
of the world.” 

All the panel sessions were jammed, 
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the walls lined with standees. A 
thousand attended the trade union ses- 
sion. . Men crowded into the panel 
on Women and Child care; listened 
eagerly: to the story of the ballerina 
who couldn’t dance at the Opera 
House because she was stiff from wood- 
chopping; to the tales of women carry- 
ing wounded soldiers in parachutes; 
the exploits of some of the 35,000 
airwomen! the claims that there is no 
“weaker sex” in Russia. Woman there 
is a “social citizen” who has con- 
tributed to the indivisible mass heroism 
of this war as women never have 
participated collectively in history. As 
Fannina Halle, Mildred Fairchild, the 
Soviet student, Taissa Isotova, and 
others, told of the exploits of Soviet 
women, young girls, children, the 
hushed room held its breath; you could 
almost hear the creative thinking, the 
stirred imagination as the future un- 
folded. Napoleon had already dis- 
covered Russia to be ‘“a_ peculiar 
country, where even the women are 
fighting.” It is more characteristic 
now, where Soviet women have held 
family life together where possible, 
worked at every trade, sailed and 
fought and dug and flown with the 
men, and still have had time to raise 
the slogan “Not an orphan in all 
of Russia.’’ 

Students and teachers from Amer- 
ican classrooms, workers, trade union 
officials, actors and dancers, architects 
and bookkeepers, chemists and_biolo- 
gists, writers, physicians and research 
workers: from laboratory and office, 
studio and bookshop, hospital and law 
court American men and women, 2000 
strong, streamed in to hear at last 
some of the true facts about this land 
of human striving and struggle and 
achievement. Federal and State offi- 
cials; clergymen and musicians. The 
Metropolitan Benjamin. They listened 
with heart and mind. 

After the panels they milled about, 
talking, arguing, asking, discussing: 
bought books, pamphlets; joined per- 
manent sub-committees; prepared to 
take the story of what they had heard 
back to their organizations. Hundreds 
of people burning with the desire to do 
something to express in even the small- 
est degree some of the gratitude they 
‘vere feeling to the Soviet people, their 
-ourage, their patience and pain and 
magnificent successes. 

“One tenth of the peoples of the 
world tried to prevent this crisis from 
taking shape,” one professor declared. 
“We failed them.” Edgar Snow at 
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_ Edwin Smith, Chair- 





















































At the panel on 
Women and Child 
Care, Mrs. Nor- 
man de R. White- 
house, Chairman of 
the "Women's Ac- 
tion Committee for 
Victory and Last- 
ing Peace," and 
Taissa Isotova, a 
Soviet student, who 
spoke at the ses- 
sion. 


Mayor La Guardia, 
addressing the 
luncheon which 
opened the Con- 
gress of American 
Soviet Friendship. 
At his left are Cor- 
liss Lamont and 


man and Executive 
Director, respec- 
tively, of the Na- 
tional Council of 
American Soviet 
Friendship; at his 
right is Eugene 
Kisselev, Soviet 
Consul General in 


New York. 


the luncheon, crowded with 1000 
people, detailed the opportunities his- 
tory had given to avert the war, but 
which had not been taken. Twenty 
million Soviet citizens had paid for 
the democracies’ blindness, he declared. 
The war in Russia, “one of the out- 
standing epics of civilization” has 
sharpened every reaction. “The high- 
est qualities of man are coming to 
fruition in this struggle,” one speaker 
asserted. “Soviet Russia is the most 
significant fact in our century.” 

Dr. Wilder Penfield, Prof. of Neu- 
rology at McGill University, who had 
been on a mission to the Soviet Union 


wood Williams said fifteen years ago. 
“Psycho-neurosis is really rare in 
Russia; they have a high amount of its 
specific antidote—high morale. It does 
not seem necessary to import this by 
Lend-Lease. We have learned it and 
now Hitler is learning it... .” Snow 
told of the losses, the millions killed 
in battle, the depopulated villages, 
the civilian massacres. But also of the 
heroism. He asked a soldier at Stalin- 
grad why the Germans had not been 
able to break through, to take just 
that little bit of ground that would 


give them the city and victory. “They 
could not get through,” said the Red 
Army man, “because we could not 
retreat.” 

And Orson Welles added, “Never 
think the. people will betray the Mos- 
cow Conference. Against the counter- 
revolution the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. 
stand now with all the governments 
of free men.” 

Paul Robeson at Madison Square 
Garden, with his magnificent voice 
and outspoken courage expressed the 
feelings of every person. Every person 
who found himself vowing again to 


_ededicate himself to better understand- 
this July, bore out what Dr. Frank- © 


ing, fuller knowledge, closer coopera- 


tion between the two giant countries of 


the world. Robeson sang in tribute 
to the Soviet recapture of Kiev. Kiev, 
which Red Army soldiers with ‘tears 
of fury in their eyes, had had to watch 
the Nazis burn and destroy that very 
day. Robeson sang to Kiev, to all of 


Russia, the promise of the Soviet 
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flyers ‘which is the solmen oath of~ ““ 


all the peoples of earth: an oath taken 
at the million graves of Soviet heroes: 
“Your rest secure 
“Your future sure 
“Beneath my wing... .” 

















Left, reading down: Life 
begins anew in the lib- 
erated regions; a log 
house replaces one of 
the homes destroyed by 
the Germans. A column 
of American lend-lease 
trucks makes its way to 
front line positions near 
Vitebsk. At the sixth 
meeting of the All-Slav 
Committee in Moscow; 
left to right, Colonel 
Pik of the Czechoslovak 
Army, Sergei Borodin, 
writer, Metropolitan 
Nikolai of Kiev and 
Galicia, Vladmir To- 
mov, Ex-deputy of the 
Bulgarian Sobranie, and 
Ambassador Simic of 
Jugoslavia. Flourishing 
one of the prisoner's 
passes dropped into; the 
German lines, a Ger- 
man soldier surrenders 
to Soviet troops. 








Dmitri Shostakovich re 
ceiving the congratue 
tions of the conducto 
Eugene Mravinsky, 
the premiere of his 
Eighth Symphony, pé 
formed at the hall o 
the Moscow conservé 


tory. 





Left: On a former battlefield | | 
a Sovet child plays atop a . 
captupd German trophy, one . = 
of thd deadly six barrelled 

mortar guns. 





Livestock evacuated | on 
Mattle areas returning 
to thp liberated districts; 
lambs}and calves that tire 
are given a lift in 
carts. 





Right: reading down: 
Beautiful Kiev before the 
Nazi blight struck it; view 
of the center where the : 
Ukrainian Soviet govern- BALL - 
ment buildings stand. _ , oe 2 28 
Soviet tanks entering Kiev 4 
between the gutted build- . 
ings destroyed by the <c. - e 
Nazi demolition squads. i is —. 
The ruins of flourishing , — a 
Dniepropetrovsk, steel city 
liberated from the Ger- 
mans. 
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Left to right: Ambassador Andrei A. Gromyko, Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes, Adjutant General, James A. Ulio, 
U.S. Army, Hon. Joseph E. Davies, and Sen. Claude Pepper. 


Exeerpts From Two Main Congress Speeches 


ANDREI A. GROMYKO 


Soviet Ambassador to the U.S.A. 


WISH to thank the organizers of 
I this meeting for their efforts and 
their desire to mark a notable date—the 
date of the establishment of diplomatic 
relations between the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and the United States 
of America, which also coincides with the 
26th Anniversary of the existence of the 
Soviet Union. 

The tenth anniversary of the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations between the 
Soviet Union and the United States of 
America is a historic date. The past 
decade—since 1933—being the witness of 
tragic historical events which have left 
their mark on the life of many countries 
and peoples, has shown that the mainten- 
ance of normal and friendly relations be- 
tween our countries is necessary and cor- 
responds with the interests of not only 
the peoples of the Soviet Union and the 
United States, but also with those of the 
other freedom-loving countries of the 
world. The present stage in the relations 
between both countries, characterized by 
the strengthening of the bonds of friend- 
ship between them, is not an accidental 
phenomenon but springs from the identity 
of the basic interests of the peoples of 
both countries in their present struggle 
against aggression. 

The severe defeats already suffered by 
the Hitlerites on the Eastern front and 
the successful operations of the Anglo- 
American forces in the Mediterranean 
theatre of war have led to a change in 
the correlation of forces between Nazi 
Germany and her satellites on the one 
hand, and that of the United Nations 
on the other, in favor of the latter. The 
so-called Hitlerite European fortress, 
about which Nazi propaganda makes so 
much noise, is becoming more like a fort- 
ress under siege. Its vulnerability lies not 
only in the fact that it has no roof, but 
also that its walls are capable of cracking 
and collapsing when serious blows are 
dealt upon them by the forces of the 
Allies. Its vulnerability also consists in 
the fact that untold explosive material 
has been accumulated inside that fortress, 
in the form of the hatred and indignation 
of the peoples of Europe enslaved by Hit- 
lerite Germany, who are impatiently 
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awaiting their liberation from the Hit- 
lerite yoke. 

The question now cannot be as to who 
will win this war. The question now is 
how to speed the final defeat of Nazi 
Germany. The defeats already inflicted 
upon her have created a military-political 
situation favorable for the Allies, and 
they have also created an opportunity 
to inflict swift and decisive blows upon 
the enemy. 

The utilization of this favorable mili- 
tary-political situation by the Allies 
makes it possible to speed up the collapse 
of Hitlerite Germany through powerful 
coordinated blows from the East and the 
West and thus reduce the common sacri- 
fices of the Allies in achieving final vic- 
tory. A full and speedy defeat of the 
enemy is possible because now the Allies 
are stronger than he is. 

The confidence of the Soviet. people 
in the possibility of a decisive and speedy 
defeat of the enemy grows the more 
from the awareness that in this fight it 
has numerous friends. It feels the sup- 
port of the other freedom-loving peoples. 
The Soviet people are proud that in this 
struggle it has as its ally the great 
American people, from whom it receives 
a highly appreciated support in the form 
of military supplies, foodstuffs, etc., and 
whose sons are taking an increasingly 
greater part in the common struggle with 
arms in hand, and who have already 
inflicted heavy blows upon the enemy. 

Undoubtedly, the foe, like a wounded 
but still unkilled and dangerous beast, 
will continue to show fierce resistance. 
He will undertake all possible measures 
to put off his inevitable collapse. But 
these actions of the foe will not save 
him. On the contrary they will forge 
the will of the freedom-loving peoples to 
carry on the war to the victorious end. 
There can be no doubt that the Nazi 
hangmen will pay in full for all the 
crimes they*have committed, and are still 
committing against the innocent civilian 
population. The Soviet people will never 
forget and will not forgive the crimes 
of the Hitlerites committed against the 
peoples of the occupied territories of 
the Soviet Union. 

The Nazi ringleaders, realizing the 


approach of their end will try, as they... 


have done before, to bring dissension 
into the ranks of the United Nations, 





to sow distrust among them. That is 
why the task of the peoples of the United 
Nations is the unmasking of Nazi propa- 
ganda and constant struggle against it. 

I wish to express my confidence that 
the bonds of friendship between the So- 
viet Union and the United States will 
develop and grow stronger. Mutual sym- 
pathies, which also existed in the past 
between our peoples, have, at the pres- 
ent time, taken the form of armed co- 
operation between our countries in the 
process of mutual military efforts, di- 
rected toward the defeat of the common 
foe. The possibility of fruitful coopera- 
tion between our countries was demon- 
strated at the just-concluded Moscow 
Conference of the three powers. © 

The Moscow Conference demon- 
strated to the whole world the strength 
of the Anglo-Soviet-American . fighting 
comradeship. It demonstrated the firm 
determination of the Allied powers to 
use their strength and resources for the 
speediest defeat of Nazi Germany and 
her accomplices in Europe. 

I wish to express my confidence that 
the present stage of Soviet-American 
relations will form a firm basis on 
which will be erected a structure of still 
more active and efficient cooperation be- 
tween our countries in the near future, 
in the period of the final stage of the 
war, as well as in the post-war period. 


HAROLD L. ICKES 
Secretary of the Interior 


NE of the wisest decisions in 

international affairs during this 
generation was made ten years ago when 
the Russian and -American _ peoples, 
through their governments, decided for- 
mally to renew their historic and long 
time friendship. If statesmanship is the 
capacity to look ahead so as to be pre- 
pared for whatever may befall, then 
indeed Premier Stalin and President 
Roosevelt proved that they were states- 
men of the highest order. 

It is of the utmost importance for our 
two nations to understand each other. 
Unfortunately there are powerful and 
active forces in this country that are 
deliberately fostering ill will toward 
Russia. There are those who hate 
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Premier Stalin and President Roosevelt 
so bitterly that they would rather see 
Hitler win the war, if the alternative be 
his defeat by a leadership shared in by 
the great Russian and the great Ameri- 
can. Need I name names? Let me 
simply mention, as an example, the 
Hearst press and the Patterson-McCor- 
mick newspaper axis, particularly the 
latter. 

It may be a consolation of a wry sort 
to our Russian and British friends to 
be told that if these newspaper publishers 
hate Russia and Great Britain their hate 
of their own country is more than liber- 
tine. For, despite anything that any- 
one might say to the contrary, the fact 
is that they must hate their own country 
and despise its institutions if, deliberately, 
they pursue an intention to stir up hate 
for tke two nations whose help we must 
have if we are to defeat Hitler. 

Many have paid tribute to Hitler as 
the greatest liar in the world. I suppose 
that there can be an affinity between liars 
as there can be between people who have 
more creditable common interests. No 
reader of any of the newspapers con- 
trolled by these four purveyors of apple- 
sauce, unless he were naive indeed, would 
require proof of the charge that the 
newspapers. referred to, particularly 
those within the New-York-Washington- 
Chicago axis, have no greater scruple 
about deliberately saying what is not true 
than Hitler himself. 

While the journalistic “integrity” of 
no one of the. three Axis newspapers 
wears a chastity belt, the Morning Col- 
onel of Chicago is really in a class by 
himself. He sees eyil, hears evil and 
does evil. Possessing no good will for 
anyone, so far as known, he sneers at 
the attribute. Himself immune to good 
will, he belittles such a policy between 
nations. 

Pro-Fascist snipers, following the line 
of the Patterson-McCormick axis, con- 
stantly spew out hate of our brave and 
valiant ally, the Soviet Union, and insin- 
uate rank inventions to disparage equally 
brave England to the deliberately-intend- 
ed hurt of our own country. The excuse 
given by these four vendors of venom 
for their unpatriotic behavior is that 
the Soviet Union has chosen to be 
communistic politically. 

Jefferson once said to Monroe that 
the presumption of dictating to an inde- 
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pendent nation the form of its govern- 
ment was “Arrogant” and “Atrocious,” 
and most Americans will agree with 
him. We do not like Communism? 
Well, the Russians do not like capitalism. 
Communism has faults? Capitalism has 
plenty of them, too. We had better not 
start this kind of an argument, or some- 
body will be sure to say something about 
the pot and the kettle. 

For my part I have always believed 
that any political entity is entitled to that 
form of Government which the majority 
of its people desire. There are both 
good and bad things in every system 
of Government. The truth is that, de- 
spite the vicious Hitlerisms of Hearst 
and of the Patterson-MoCormick news- 
paper axis, there are many things of 
which the Soviet Union has reason to 
be proud. In certain respects we could 
do well to learn from Russia; yes, even 
to imitate Russia. 

In saying this I want to make it clear 
that I am a Democrat with a passionate 
belief in freedom, all forms of freedom— 
including freedom of enterprise, and par- 
ticularly the freedom of peoples to main- 
tain governments of their own choosing, 
subject only to the rights of others to 
do likewise. 

Our own country resembles the Soviet 
Union in that it is composed of many 
races and strains. . . . Our professional 
patriots do not like to have it said 
out loud ‘that our treatment of our 
minority groups, especially that of the 
Negro, is wretched when compared to 
Russia’s. In the Soviet Union there is 
genuine and true equality of opportunity 
for all ethnic strains and cultural groups. 
This is one of the noble and lasting 
achievements of the Russian Revolution. 

Among the Soviet races and peoples 
are Buddhists, Catholics, Jews, Protest- 
ants, Moslems, and men of no religion. 
One may believe or not believe, worship 
or not worship, what and as he sees 
fit. To each one, regardless of color 
or creed or origin, the Soviet Union 
offers social, economic, and educational 
opportunities. It takes a serious view of 
racial or religious intolerance. Anti- 
Semitism, for example, is severely pun- 
ished as treason to the nation. 

Out of this war will emerge four 
great world powers—the Soviet Union, 
the United States, Great Britain, includ- 
ing the British Commonwealth, and 


China. Our relations with Britain and 
China are good and will, | am convinced, 
continue to be so. Before the pact of 
Moscow, we might well have asked 
“But what about the Soviet Union?” 
This question has been answered—de- 
cisively—before it could be uttered. It 
was not only answered at Moscow, it 
has been answered here tonight by the 
words and the presence of the Soviet 
Ambassador, recently accredited to the 
United States and warmly welcomed by 
us—the distinguished scientist and 
scholar, Mr. Andrei A. Gromyko. 

The Soviets have immense natural re- 
sources. The people are energetic, in- 
telligent, full of courage and enterprise; 
they have an inspiring love of country, 
and a passion for building a decent fu- 
ture for themselves and for their chil- 
dren. They are a great people, and we 
should be proud to have them as friends. 
However, there are vicious forces that 
keep on whispering that some day—per- 
haps the sooner the better—we must fight 
the Soviets. Must we? I should like 
to know why. I do not see what possible 
cause for an enbroilment there could be 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union after the present war. 

It seems to me of the utmost impor- 
tance for the United States and the So- 
viet Union to maintain the closest pos- 
sible understanding in the postwar world. 
It stands to reason that if these two 
giants, together with their allies, should 
abide with each other in a spirit of jus- 
tice and good will, they would remain 
together and thus assure an unbreakable 
peace. ; 

The fate of civilization and the lives 
and well-being of future generations 
depend upon the relations between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. Our 
statesmen and diplomats must not bungle 
this job. For my part, I believe that 
there is enough good will and wisdom in 
both countries to help to build a bridge 
of permanent peace that will securely 
span the narrow waters that separate 
our mighty republics. 

The recent conference in Moscow at 
which representatives of the Soviet Union 
were hosts to Secretary Hull and the 
British Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Eden, together with other American and 
British representatives, is one of the best 
auguries for the future well-being of the 
world that has taken place in our time. 
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TO THE RED ARMY | 


By NORMAN ROSTEN 


Script of the dramatic interlude introducing Ambassador Gromyko at the Madi- 
son Square Garden Meeting climaxing the American-Soviet Friendship Congress. 


NARRATOR: 


CROSS the great curve of earth, 
from the Arctic waters to the 
warm cities of the Black Sea, the 
peoples of the Soviet Union met the 
enemy, tasted the bitterness of retreat, 
felt hunger and monumental wounds. 
The heart of the worker and fighter 
can bleed, but not to death, never 
to death. And this heart was strong. 
It came in the peace of summer, 
with treachery, the shock of flame; it 
came with the whip and torch, the 
terror of speed, the mighty roar of 
armor shaking the earth. The Nazi 
mind boasted: 


VOICE I: 


Nothing can stop us. We are the 
greatest thing yet. We have broken 
all of Europe and nothing can stop fire. 


NARRATOR 
The wise men said: 


VOICE II: 

Three weeks to three months and 
it will all be over, a knife going 
through cheese. The Red Army can’t 
take it. If Paris fell, how can Mos- 
cow stand? 

NARRATOR: 


But Moscow was not Paris. The 
Wehrmacht found no gifts in Russia. 
No open cities in Russia. 

Moscow was a closed city, Lenin- 
grad was ringed with steel, and the 
people were silent, waiting. 

And the earth said: Come and take 
us, you Nazis, come to your graves, 
there is room for you under the wheat, 
there is room in our swift rivers. Come, 
you cannibals, come to your death, you 
shali not defile us, the air will freeze 
in your blood, the food turn bitter 
in your mouth, you shall eat ashes, 
nor will evening spare you: nothing 
will spare you from the’ wrath of 
our people. 


VOICE I: 
Bring vour guns: we have greater 
guns. 
VOICE II: 


Bring your planes: we have mightier 
planes. 
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VOICE III: 


Bring your tanks: we have men to 
stop tanks. 


NARRATOR: 

Smolensk - falls. Odessa, jewel of 
the South, is sacked. The great Dnie- 
per Dam, fruit of a generation, de- 
stroyed. The Ukraine burned and 
plundered. Kiev, Kharkov, Rostov, 
gone. Leningrad caught in the jaw of 
winter, starved, shelled, but alive, 
fighting back. 

The fascists are curling around Mos- 
cow, from Tula to Kalinin. The 
Germans told the world: 


VOICE I: 

The Red Army is broken, never 
again to rise. Moscow is in sight of 
our field glasses. We will be in Red 
Square in a week. 

NARRATOR: 

They lie in the frozen fields, their 
mouths frozen, their eyes picked by 
the buzzards. 

VOICE II: 
Moscow holds, and Leningrad. 


VOICE III: 


The slow beginning. 
ours, 


Kalinin is 

Tihkvin, Toropets. ... 
NARRATOR: 

The Germans lie in the frozen 


fields. They begin to learn the mean- 
ing of Soviet power. 


VOICE III: 
Moscow stands. The decision waits. 


NARRATOR: 


Sumer of 1942. The enemy strides 
to the Volga, vein of river feeding 
the heart; across the broad valleys of 
the Don he raced, firing the horizons, 
raced towards the Caucasus, the oil, 
the last desperate lunge before another 
winter, 

But he cannot leap with his leg 
caught at Sevastopol! Eight months 
of siege, 300,000 men and they were 
bled at Sevastopol. The people bled 
an army here. Eight months they held. 
Time, precious time for the Volga. 
Sevastopol is broken stone by stone, 
smashed and desolate. They died at 
their guns. They died in their bright 





city of harbors. Honor to them. Honor 
and silence. (SILENCE: THEN 
KETTLE DRUMS UNDER) 

The buzzard wheels to the East! 
The Volga shines with history! Stalin- 
grad the prize! Stalingrad, city of 
steel, forge of the revolution! 

Crack the spine of Asia with Stalin- 
grad! New continents hinge on the 
gates of Stalingrad! 

Closer, across the bend of the Don, 
pouring a funnel of fire at this city 
on the plain. They threw a continent 
at Stalingrad, they threw the disease 
of the world, the dregs of Europe, the 
darkness of time. 

Stalingrad burning, and the shell of 
the city holds, and man’s flesh became 
a wall, 


VOICE I: 
They shall not pass: 


VOICE II: 
No Pasaran! 


VOICE III: 
Oni ne proidyt! 


NARRATOR: 
The Nazi said: Here I stand, and 


no power shall push me from this spot! 
The fascists were in the city, slipping 
in their own blood, a thousand deep 
for every yard and they lunged for- 
ward screaming with cotton in their 
noses to keep out the stink of their 
dead. Bury them Stalingrad! Bury 
the evil of the earth, Stalingrad! Bring 
up the flag, the most sacred flag. 
(FLAG TO STAGE) 

Stalingrad, suckled by the Mother 
Volga, Stalingrad, you have placed 
your sons by the sleeping river, you 
have become a star by which man 
knows his world. 

Out of the ruins, the death, the 
ashes, your voice speaks to us: Man is 
not yet dead, man is stronger than 
stone and fire. Soviet man is stronger. 

The tide is westward now, the So- 
viet tide locking the Nazis against 
the anvil of rivers. Between the Volga 
and the Don, between the Don and 
Donets! Hammer and anvil! The 
earth thunders to the footsteps of 
liberating armies! 


(Continued on page 33) 
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THE ONLY SON 


T was well behind the German 

lines in the subpolar regions of the 
northern front. A wet early spring 
blizzard was raging. 

The scouts who had parachuted 
down from their plane, carrying heavy 
loads of explosives, walked toward the 
bridge, but at the very first stage of 
their march they saw a German unit 
heading toward it. There was only 
one way in which they could now carry 
out their mission—by slipping past the 
Germans and reaching the bridge at 
least half an hour before them. 

Everything would have gone 
smoothly, if Lieutenant Yermolov had 
not been wounded in the very first ex- 
change of bullets—an incredible piece 
of bad luck such as sometimes strikes 
people who have passed laughing un- 
der the very nose of death a dozen 
times. Yermolov was hit in both 
thighs. Here, without medical help, 
this meant death in a few hours. He 
cast a glance at his motionless legs, at 
the dark puddle of blood forming un- 
der them and said: ‘Leave me here.” 

All of them knew he was right, but 
to leave him behind was beyond their 
strength. Captain Sergeyev, trying not 
to look into Yermolov’s eyes, gave the 
order to carry him. ‘There were four 
of them. Yermolov was carried by two 
men, in turn. The other two carried 
the explosives. Whenever they had to 
negotiate a steep passage, his bearers 
put Yermolov on the snow, climbed 
ahead of him, and the other two 
handed him up to the first pair. 

The whole thing was senseless. They 
were advancing more slowly than the 
enemy who might get to the bridge 
before they did. 

Yermolov’s pains pierced through his 
unconsciousness and he began to speak 
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A Short Story By 


inaudibly. Sergeyev put his ear close 
to the lieutenant’s burning lips. 

“You have no right to do this,” Yer- 
molev said. And although his words 
could barely be heard, his voice was 
hard and angry. ‘You have no right 
to do this. It’s treason.” ’ 

Sergeyev understood that Yermolov 
had used the word “treason” deliber- 
ately, to force them to do what he 
wanted. What he wanted was neces- 
sary—horrible, but necessary. Sergeyev 
gave orders to put Yermolov down on 
the slope of a small mound. Sergeyev 
told the others to advance, taking the 
burden of the last farewell upon him- 
self. He unhooked the flask from the 
young officer’s belt, drew a tin can of 
food out of his bag and opened it with 
his Finnish knife. He put the can and 
the flask near Yermolov’s left hand. 
Then he unbuttoned the wounded 
man’s holster, took out his pistol and 
put it where its wooden handle touched 
Yermolov’s fingers. 

Now Sergeyev could look Yermolov 
straight in the eyes. He had done 
everything that was necessary and just 
as the dying man wanted it. “Fare- 
well,” he said. 

Yermolov pressed his hand with un- 
expected vigor. An instant later Ser- 
geyev’s white cloak disappeared behind 
a jutting cliff, and Yermolov thought 
to himself this was the last man he 
would see in his life, until the Ger- 
mans came. 

His pain was intolerable but at the 
thought of the Germans his desire to 
shoot himself left him at once. He 
raised his pistol and shot into the air. 
He did not want his comrades to be 
tormented by uncertainty; let them 
think it’s all over and consider the mat- 
ter settled. He was glad that he had 
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been able to cock his gun so easily. So 
he still had some strength in his arms 
—that was good. 

He was alone, entirely alone, no one 
could help him—neither his comrades 
nor his oldest friend—his father. Now, 
in disorderly succession, he evoked de- 
tails of his friendship with his stern 
father, who had wasted no sympathy 
on him when he had fallen from his 
horse as a child; who, after losing a 
fencing match in the artillery school to 
his son, had proudly told his wife to 
put two wine glasses on the table— 
“for the two men.” His father had 
never been tender with him, never in 
his life had called him by a diminu- 
tive, but always “Alexei,” had praised 
him rarely, and only when they were 
alone. And suddenly, with all the 
acuteness of which only a man who has 
little time left to live is capable, he felt 
the desperate love, tenderness and pride 
hidden within his unemotional father. 

The blizzard was still raging. For 
.a second he fancied that he was a little 
boy in bed, that the snow covering 
him was a white blanket, and that his 
mother was about to tuck him in. I 
must be sleepy from loss of blood, he 
thought. Clenching his teeth, steeling 
himself against the pain he summoned 
up all his strength and jerked a leg. 
He was pierced by a rending agony. 
But he achieved his purpose; the pain 
dispelled his drowsiness. 

He pricked up his ears. On his 
right, from behind the mound came a 
rustling noise. “Good that it’s so 
soon,” he thought. With his left hand 
he transferred the can of food to his 
right side. Then raising his gun he 


placed his right elbow on the can, so 
that his arm would be higher and more 
firmly supported. 
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The rustling grew more and more 
distinct. The Germans were moving 
without caution—that was good. 

The first German passed at fifteen 
paces, without seeing him. The sec- 
ond, who wore a dirty white cloak over 
his grey uniform and had an automatic 
rifle around his neck saw Yermolov, 
and uttered a cry. Yermolov, pressing 
his elbow to the can so hard that it 
hurt, fired. The recoil made his weak- 
ened hand slip down the can. Strug- 
gling, he resumed his previous position 
aid aimed his gun at the second Ger- 
man who, hearing the shot, had turned 
toward him. Yermolov fired and the 
German pitched face down in the snow, 
almost touching Yermolov’s légs with 
his hands. 

From behind the slope a few shadows 
now seemed to be coming toward Yer- 
molov—and because they were shadows 
and not men, just dark blurred spots, 
he realized that he was losing con- 
sciousness, and that he had to fire his 
last shot if he did not want to fall into 
their hands alive. At this very last 
moment he suddenly remembered his 
mother who had so often stroked his 
hair and face. He put his pistol not 
to his temple, but to a place under his 
padded vest, three fingers below the 
left pocket. 


If. 


Colonel Yermolov did not return to 
headquarters before morning. Pulling 
off his wet boots he lay down on his 
low cot and smoked. A blizzard un- 
usual at this season had been raging 
for two days. Cold blasts of air blew 
into the dugout, and now and then the 
colonel got up barefoot to put wood 
into the round iron stove. 

What formerly, in peacetime, had 
been regarded as solitude—the absence 
of friends, wife and son, the separaticn 
from home—now, in wartime, did not 
appear as solitude. The countless 
number of men who, night and day, 
visited him as chief of the Army’s ar- 
tillery section; his Commissar, -a gay 
and intelligent man from Yaroslav 
with whom he had been billeted for 
eleven months; the commanders of the 
regiments with whom he was in tele- 
phone touch every night — all these 
people filled his day, and obliterated 
loneliness. But today, when visibility 
from all observation posts was nil be- 
cause of the blizzard, when for hours 
at a time there was no telephone call— 
he somehow could not fall asleep, and 
was overwhelmed by an acute feeling 
of loneliness. 
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He tried to evoke his wife, far away 
in Siberia, and all he could see was an 
endless string of envelopes written in 
her hand—some still in Siberia in a 
mailbox, others traveling in a train, 
others near him in the mailing depart- 
ment being handled by unknown hands, 
all moving towards him, but only 
letters. 

His son was nearer and perhaps be- 
cause of that, the colonel felt his ab- 
sence more. Several months ago he 
had asked that his son be assigned to 
his army group; but for the very reason 
that, against his principles, he had made 
such a demand, he made no efforts to 
see his son oftener than the require- 
ments of the service necessitated—and 
these requirements made it necessary 
only rarely. ; 

The last time he had seen his son 
was a month ago, in this very dugout, 
when he had received his report from 
him on the results of a deep artillery 
reconnaissance. The colonel had then 
been happy to note that his son was 
calm, spoke little, and was even per- 
haps a trifle over-formal with his own 
tather. At that moment, for the first 
time he had felt that the boy was just 
as he had wanted him to be. He had 
even relished his son’s declining to stay 
for a cup of tea. When the boy was 
at the door the colonel had suddenly 
called out “Alexei!” and given him a 
friendly wink. In reply his son had 
winked back and, smiling, repeated his 
request: “May I go?” : 

That had been their last meeting. 

In recent months the colonel had 
become accustomed to staff work and 
on occasions mocked those of the sub- 
ordinates who were always fuming for 
action. Nevertheless he missed the feel- 
ing of direct contact with the enemy, 
the rapture of battle. The only time 
in the eourse of this war that he had 
experienced anything close to the old 
exhilaration was during the two pre- 
ceding days. A part of the army had 
passed over to the offensive, and the 
main observation post was advanced far 
ahead, on a hilltop dominating the sur- 
rounding country. Here his duties not 
only permitted him, but actually forced 
him, to be at the main post. 

But these two days were not likely 
soon to recur. In this respect his son 
was luckier. The colonel would not 
have admitted this thought to anyone, 
but he could not restrain it within him- 
self. The profession of scout chosen 
by Alexei seemed to his father terrify- 
ing. His son had not asked for his 
approval, but if he had—what could 











he have said? Of course, he would 
have approved. But if the truth were 
told, his present sleeplessness was 
caused by concern for his son. For 
some days there had been no news of 
the scouting party, and the blizzard 
was still raging. 

The colonel threw the last log into 
the fire, sat down on his cot and began 
to remove his belt hoping to get some 
sleep after all. There was a knock at 
the door. 

It was Captain Sergeyev, the com- 
mander of the scouting battalion. He 
was still wearing his camouflage cloak, 
unbuttoned, and his automatic was 
slung over his shoulders. 

“Wounded ?” asked the colonel al- 
most hopefully, as he moved forward 
on his cot to the man who, he knew, 
had come to give news of his son. 

“No, Andrei Petrovich,” said Serge- 
yev in a low voice. And less from the 
tone in which he said the word ‘‘no,” 
than from his having used for the first 
time in the war, the colonel’s first 
names, he understood that all he had 
to learn were the circumstances of his 
son’s death. 

When Sergeyev had left, the colonel 
lay flat on his back. The word “Ali- 
osha,” which he had never said aloud 
in his life, resounded in his ears. Ali- 
osha,” he said and repeated his son’s 
name, over and over again. 

There were no thoughts that reached 
his mind by which he could be com- 
forted. At the same time he knew that 
despair would never get hold of him. 
In spite of the immense grief that now 
oppressed him he wanted ‘just as vio- 
lently as ever to live and to fight, above 
all, to fight. 

But the mother? What would she 
say? ... She could not strangle the 
murderers with her own hands; she 
could not, as he could, direct against 
them the long muzzles of avenging 
guns. His grief would not pass the next 
day, nor the day after the next — it 
would never pass away; therefore he 
must write her at once, at this very 
table, and not wait till tomorrow, be- 
cause tomorrow it would be even more 
impossible than today. He would write 
at once. 

III. 

No, it was not true that she lived 
from letter to letter. Sometimes it 
seemed so to her, but it was not true. 
If in this forgotten little Siberian town 
she had been alone in waiting for her 
husband and son, then, because of her 
deep love for them, her life, she knew, 
would have become nothing but tor- 
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mented waiting. But since everyone 
around her—even the school children 
to whom she taught Russian language 
and grammar—was waiting fora hus- 
band or son or father or brother, the 
situation became a matter of course. 
She was spared the anguish which be- 
sets people who suffer alone. Even the 
mischievous boys on the back benches, 
the “Kamchatka,” knew intuitively 
when she was distracted because no 
letter had come for several days, and 
tried to be less noisy. Children will 
always be noisy; but even on them the 
war had left its mark. Many were 
separated from their fathers, and some 
from their mothers as well. And like 
her, their school teacher, they could not 
help knowing that their common fate 
was being decided far away, that 
wounded were arriving in the town, 
and being taken from ambulances to the 
Third School, which had long ceased 
to be the Third School, and was now 
a hospital. And all this taken together 
was called the ‘“army”—a word which 
the children pronounced with rever- 
ence, 

Anna’s greatest personal joy in the 
war years had been the letter from her 
husband informing her that his. request 
to have his son serve in his army group 
had been granted. From that day on, 
_Anna Petrovna had believed that her 
husband and son were together. She 
told her friends: “I’m glad that they’re 
together now. That makes it less ter- 
rible, doesn’t it ?” 

By tacit agreement, father and son, 
even when far from each other, always 
wrote at the end of a letter addressed 
to her: “Father embraces you,” or 
‘Alexei sends his love.” 

It was her husband, really, who had 
brought up Aliosha and now he was 
again in a position to watch over the 
boy. And that was, perhaps, why all 
her fears were concentrated on her hus- 
band. No matter how long an interval 
elapsed between Aliosha’s letters, she 
merely thought ‘“‘Why doesn’t that lazy- 
bones write?” but when a letter from 
her husband was delayed, she worried. 

She was worried right now, after 
a trying day. Petia Gridasov, the 
school’s chief prankster, had been 
unusually subdued, and suddenly, near 
the end of the day, had burst into tears. 
It turned out that his family had just 
received news of his older brother’s 
death at the front. She had brought 
the boy home and _ comforted his 
mother, and asked her to tea in the 
evening. She had to cut wood after din- 
ner and prepare the samovar and iron 
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under her door. 





a fresh napkin, and in other ways make 
ready for her guest. 

As she came in she found a letter 
She picked it up, 
weighing it in her hand. The letter, 
was thick; a long one. She put it on 
the table, unhurriedly took off her over- 
coat, moved a comfortable chair over 
to the table and put on her glasses. It 
added to the pleasure to impose these 
little postponements. 

This letter began as usual: “My 
dearest .’ Her husband had so 
opened all his letters, all his life, even 
in 1920, immediately after their mar- 
riage. “My dearest ...” She read 
the letter to the end, and pushing it 
away from her, as though fearing to 
touch it again, she staggered to her bed. 

When she came to, she was lying on 
her bed. The room was as silent as 
before. She sat up and because of some 
incomprehensible hope cast a glance at 


- the table: for a second she imagined 


that it had not happened, that no let- 
ter was lying there. But it was. She 
returned to the table, sat down again, 
and controlling her fear of touching 
the pages, picked them up. But having 
read the familiar first words: “My 
dearest . . .” she realized that there 
was no need to re-read the entire letter, 
that everything in it was engraved in 
her memory, word for word. 

Later, when she had forced herself 
to be somewhat calmer, she was sud- 
denly beset by fear for her husband. 
She knew that he, like all men, was 
not at all as strong as he seemed to 
others and himself. She considered her- 
self the stronger though she was gentle, 
and even timid. When their first son 
had died, it was not he who had sup- 
ported her, but she him. Then he had 
wept, with his big head on her knees, 
and she had comforted him. She was 
a woman, she had suffered a great deal, 
but a woman like herself could bend, 
bend, but never break. But he... 
men like him, tense and unyielding, 
could snap suddenly. She must help 
him, perhaps join him and do some- 
thing that would console him, for not 
even Aliosha knew (only she knew) 
how much his father had loved him. 
And then she tried to recall how she 
had comforted her husband after the 
death of their first son. She realized 
with horror that she had comforted him 
by telling him that they would have 
‘another son, the one who was now no 
more. .. . She was now forty-five years 
old; she could not tell him this time 
what she had told him then. They 


would not have another son. 








She tried to imagine their future life 
without their, son. And it seemed to 
her that life would be easier for her 
than for her husband. She loved him 
more strongly than he loved her—she 
knew that. She would transfer all her 
tenderness to him; she would take care 
of him as of a little child. She would 
have a great deal to do in her life. For 
many years, she would doubtless have 
to save him from despair; and for that 
very reason she would bear life more 
easily than he. 

When she heard a knock at the door, 
she remembered at once that it was 
Maria Nikanorovna, whom she had in- 
vited to tea’in order to comfort her. 
Her guest was lucky; she had another 
son. 

She opened the door. By now her 
eyes were dry and her hands had ceased 
to tremble. She asked Maria Nikan- 
orovna to come in, apologizing for not 
having her tea ready and began to at- 
tend to the samovar. —The two women 
sat at the table facing each other, and 
Aliosha’s mother comforted Maria Nik- 
anorovna without mentioning her own 
grief. This made her feel better. 

Her heart was now full of care for 
the living as well as of grief for the 
dead. The next morning, as usual, she 
entered her class at nine o'clock. She 
felt that she would have a hard time 
controlling her voice today, and for 
that reason she gave the children a 
composition, and pretended to study the 
class records. 

She felt lonely, lonely as never be- 
fore. All her life she had known only 
how to love. She loved her husband and 
her son, she loved the children: whom 
she taught at school. 

And this morning, after a long, tor- 
menting, sleepless night she had learned 
(Continued on page 29) 


Soviet scouts bring in a “tongue” a German 
prisoner for questioning. 



















ODAY the peoples of the Soviet 

Union celebrate the 26th Anniver- 
sary of the Great October Socialist Rev- 
olution. For the third time our country 
marks the anniversary of her people’s 
Revolution in the conditions of the Pa- 
triotic War. 

In October, 1941 our motherland lived 
through hard days. The enemy ap- 
proached the Capital. He surrounded 
Leningrad from the land. Our troops 
were compelled to retreat. It demanded 
enormous efforts of the Army and the 
exertion of all the forces of the peo- 
ple to check the enemy and to strike a 
serious blow at him at Moscow. 

By October, 1942 the danger to our 
motherland had become even greater. 
The enemy stood then barely 120 kilo- 
meters from Moscow, had broken into 
Stalingrad and entered the foothills of 
the Caucasus. 

But even in those grave days the Army 
and the people did not lose heart, but 
staunchly bore all trials. They found 
strength to check the enemy and to deal 
him a retaliating blow. True to the be- 
hests of great Lenin, they defended the 
achievements of the October Revolution 
without sparing their strength and their 
lives. 

As is well known, those efforts of the 
Army and the people were not in vain. 
Shortly after the October days of last 
year our troops passed over to the of- 
fensive and struck a fresh powerful blow 
at the Germans, first at Stalingrad, in 
the Caucasus, in the area of the middle 
reaches of the Don, and then, at the be- 
ginning of 1943, at Velikie Luki, at 
Leningrad, and in the area of Rzhev and 
Vyazma. Since then the Red Army has 
never let the initiative out of its hands. 
Its blows throughout the summer of 
this year became increasingly strong, its 
military mastership grew with every 
month. Since then our troops have won 
big victories and the Germans have suf- 
fered one defeat after another. 

No matter how hard the enemy tried 
he still failed to score any success on the 
Soviet-German front that was of the 
least importance. 


1. COURSE OF THE WAR 
CHANGES 


The past year—between the 25th and 
26th Anniversaries of the October Revo- 
lution—marked a turn in the Patriotic 
War. This year marked a turn, in the 
first place, because in this year the Red 
Army, for the first time during the 
course of the war, succeeded in carry- 
ing through a big summer offensive 
against the German troops, and under 
the blows of our forces the German- 
fascist troops were compelled to abandon 
hurriedly the territory they had seized, 
not infrequently saving themselves from 
encirclement by flight and abandoning 
on the battlefield huge quantities of 
equipment, stores of armaments and am- 
munition, and large numbers of wounded 
officers and men. 
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Stalin on the 26th Anniversary 


Thus the successes of our summer 
campaign in the second half of this year 
followed up and completed the successes 
of our winter campaign at the beginning 
of this year. 


Red Army’s Powerful Summer Of- 


fensive 


Now, when the Red Army is develop- 
ing the successes of the winter campaign 
and has dealt a powerful blow at German 
troops in summer, it is possible to consider 
as finally dead and buried the fairy tale 
that the Red Army is allegedly incap- 
able of conducting a successful offensive 
in the summertime. The past year has 
shown that the Red Army can advance 
in summer just as well as in winter. 

As a result of these offensive opera- 
tions in the course of the past year our 
troops were able to fight their way for- 
ward from 500 kilometers in the central 
part of the front up to 1,300 kilometers 
in the south and to liberate nearly 1,- 
000,000 square kilometers of territory— 
that is, almost two thirds of the Soviet 
land temporarily seized by the enemy: 

Along with this the enemy troops have 
been hurled back from Vladikavkaz to 
Kherson, from Elista to Krivoi Rog, from 
Stalingrad to Kiev, from Voronezh to 
Gomel, from Vyazma and Rzhev to the 
approaches of Orsha and Vitebsk. 

Having no faith in the stability of 
their earlier successes on the Soviet- 
German front, the Germans had been 
building powerful defense lines for a 
long time beforehand, especially along 
the big rivers. But in this year’s battles 
neither rivers nor powerful fortifications 
saved the Germans. Our troops shat- 
tered the Germans’ defense and within 
only three months of the summer of 1943 
skilfully forced four-very serious water 
barriers—the Northern Donets, the 
Desna, the Sozh and the Dnieper. I do 
not speak even about such barriers as 
the Germans’ defense in the area of the 
Mius River—west of Rostov—and the 
defense in the area of the Molochnaya 
River—near Melitopol. 

At: present the Red Army is battering 
the enemy sucessfully on the other side 
of the Dnieper. 

This year also marked a turn, because 
the Red Army within a comparatively 
short time was able to annihilate and 
grind down the most experienced old 
cadres of German-fascist troops, and at 
the same time to steel and multiply its 
own cadres in successful offensive bat- 
tles in the course of the year. 

In the battles on the Soviet-German 
front during the past year the German- 
fascist army lost more than 4,000,000 
officers and men, including not less than 
1,800,000 in killed. During this year the 
Germans also lost more than 14,000 
aircraft, over 25,000 tanks and not less 
than 40,000 guns. 

The German-fascist army now is not 
what it was at the outbreak of war. 
While at the outbreak of war it had 
sufficient numbers of experienced cadres, 












now it has been diluted with newly- 
baked, young, inexperienced officers whom 
the Germans. are hurriedly throwing on- 
to the front, as they have neither the 
necessary reserves of officers nor the 
time to train them. 

The picture presented today by the 
Red Army is quite different. Its cadres 
have grown and been tempered in suc- 
cessful offensive battles in the course of 
the past year. The numbers of its fight- 
ing cadres are growing and will grow 
further as the existence of the necessary 
officer reserve gives it time and oppor- 
tunity to train young officer cadets and 
promote them to responsible posts. 

It is characteristic that instead of the 
240 divisions which faced our front last 
year, 179 of which were German di- 
visions, this year the Red Army at the 
front is faced with 257 divisions, of 
which 207 are German. The Germans 
evidently count upon compensating for 
the lower quality of their divisions by 
increasing their numbers. However, the 
defeat of the Germans in the past year 
shows that it is impossible to compensate 
for deterioration in the quality of di- 
visions by increasing their numbers. 


Battles of Stalingrad and Kursk 


From a purely military point of view 
the defeat of the German troops on our 
front at the close of this year was pre- 
determined by two major events: the bat- 
tle of Stalingrad and the battle of Kursk. 

The battle of Stalingrad ended in the 
encirclement of a German army 300,000 
strong, its rout and the capture of about 
one-third of the surrounded troops. To 
form an idea of the scale of that slaugh- 
ter unparalleled in history which took 
place on the fields of Stalingrad, one 
should know that after the battle of 
Stalingrad was over, there were found 
and buried 147,200 dead German officers 
and men and 46,700 dead Soviet officers 
and men. 

Stalingrad signified the decline of the 
German-fascist army. As is well known, 
the Germans were unable to recover 
after the Stalingrad slaughter. 

As to the battle of Kursk, it ended in 
the rout of the two main advancing 
groups of German-fascist troops, and 
in our troops launching a counter-of- 
fensive which turned subsequently into 
the powerful summer offensive of the 
Red Army. 

The battle of Kursk began with the 
offensive of the Germans on Kursk from 
the north and south. That was the last 
attempt of the Germans to carry out a 
big summer offensive and in the event 
of its success to redeem their losses. As 
is well known, the offensive ended in 
failure. The Red Army not only re- 
pulsed the German offensive, but passed 
over to the offensive itself and by a series 
of consecutive blows in the course of the 
summer period hurled back the German- 
fascist troops beyond the Dnieper. 

If the battle of Stalingrad fore- 
shadowed the decline of the German- 
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fascist army, the battle of Kursk con- 
fronted it with disaster. 


German Calculations Upset 


y- Finally, this year marked a turn, be- 
m cause the successful offensive of the Red 
n- Army radically aggravated the economic 
he and military-political situation of fascist 
he Germany and confronted her with a 
profound crisis. The Germans counted 
be on carrying out in the summer of this 
es year a successful offensive on the Soviet- 
e. German front to redeem their losses 
of and to bolster their shaken prestige in 
t- Europe. But the Red Army upset the 
w Germans’ calculations, repulsed their of- 
ry fensive, launched an offensive itself and 
.. proceeded to drive the Germans west- 
id ward and thereby crushed the prestige 
of German arms. 
1e The Germans counted on taking the 
St line of prolonging the war, started build- 
i- ing defense lines and “walls” and pro- 
e claimed for all to hear that their new 
if positions were impregnable. 
1s But the Red Army again upset the 
yr Germans’ calculations, broke through 
vy their defense lines and “walls,” and con- 
ie tinued to advance successfully, giving 
ir them no time to drag out the war. 
re The Germans counted on rectifying 
i- the situation at the front by “total” 


mobilization. But here, too, events upset 
the Germans’ calculations. The summer 
campaign has already consumed two- 
thirds of the “totally” mobilized men; 
however, it does not look as if this cir- 
cumstance has brought about any im- 
provement in the position of the German- 
fascist army. 


c It may prove necessary to proclaim 
o another “total” mobilization, and there 
0 is no reason why a repetition of such a 
. measure should not result in the “total” 
” collapse of a certain state. 
- The Germans counted on retaining 
k a firm hold on the Ukraine in order to 
le avail themselves of the Ukrainian agri- 
vf cultural produce for their army and 
d population, and of the Donbas coal for 
” the factories and railways serving the 
s German army. 

But here, too, they miscalculated. As 
e 


a result of the successful offensive of 
the Red Army the Germans have lost 
not only the Donbas coal but also the 
richest grain-growing regions of the 
” Ukraine, and there is no reason to think 
& that they will not lose the rest of the 
, Ukraine, too, in the nearest future. 

a Naturally all these miscalculations 


“ could not but impair and in fact did im- 
e a . : sas 

pair radically the economic and military- 
. political situation of fascist Germany. 
, l'ascist Germany experiences a profound 
n *. . 
* crisis. She faces disaster. 
a 
it 2. NATION-WIDE ASSISTANCE 
: TO THE FRONT 
- _ The successes of the Red Army would 
d _ lave been impossible without the sup- 
s vort of the people, without the selfless 
€ ‘ork of the Soviet people in the factories 


. nd plants, collieries and mines, in trans- 
‘ort and agriculture. 
In hard wartime conditions the Soviet 
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people proved able to insure its Army 
everything most necessary and constantly 
perfected its fighting equipment. Never 
during the whole course of the war has 
the enemy been able to surpass our 
Army as regards quality of armaments. 
At the same time, our industry has sup- 
plied the front with ever greater quan- 
tities of fighting equipment. 

The past year marked a turn not only 
in the progress of hostilities, but also 
in the work of our rear. We were no 
longer confronted with such tasks as 
evacuating enterprises to the east and 
of switching industry to the production 
of armaments. The Soviet State now has 
an efficient and rapidly expanding war 
economy. 

Thus all the efforts of the people 
could be concentrated on the increase of 
production and on the further improve- 
ment of armaments, especially of tanks, 
aircraft, guns and self-propelling artil- 
lery. In this we have gained big suc- 
cesses. Supported by the entire people, 
the Red Army received uninterrupted 
supplies of fighting equipment, rained 
millions of bombs, mines and_ shells 
upon the enemy, brought thousands of 
tanks and aircraft into battle. 

There is every ground. to say that the 
selfless labor of Soviet people in the rear 
will go down in history along with the 
heroic struggle of the Red Army as an 
unexampled feat of people in defense of 
their motherland.» The workers of the 
Soviet Union who in the years of peace- 
ful construction built up a_highly-de- 
veloped, powerful socialist industry, have 
during this Patriotic War been work- 
ing with a real fury of energy to help 
the front, displaying true labor heroism. 

Everyone knows that in the war 
against the USSR the Hitlerites had at 
their disposal not only the highly-de- 
veloped industry of Germany, but also 
the rather powerful industries of the 
vassal and occupied countries. Never- 
theless the Hitlerites failed to maintain 
the quantitative superiority in military 
equipment which they had at the out- 
break of the war against the Soviet 
Union. Now the former superiority of 
the enemy as regards the number of 
tanks, aircraft, mortars and automatic 
rifles has been eliminated. If our Army 
now experiences no serious shortage of 
arms, ammunition and equipment, credit 
for this goes in the first place to our 
working class. 

The peasants of the Soviet Union 
who during the year of peaceful con- 
struction, on the basis of the collective 
farming system, transformed backward 
farming into up-to-date agriculture, have 
displayed during the Patriotic War a high 
degree of understanding of the common 
national interest which has no parallel 
in the history of the countryside. By 
selfless labor to help the front they have 
shown that the Soviet peasantry con- 
siders this war against the Germans its 
own cause, a war for its own life and 
liberty. 

It is well known that as a result of 
its invasion by the fascist hordes our 
country was deprived temporarily of the 
important agricultural districts of the 


Ukraine, of the Don and the Kuban 






















Joseph Stalin, in his Marshal's uniform deliv- 
ering this speech—Radiophoto from Moscow. 


valleys. Nevertheless, our collective and 
State farms supplied the Army and the 
country with food without any serious 
interruptions, 

Naturally, without the collective farm- 
ing system, without the selfless labor of 
the men and women collective farmers, 
we could not have coped with this most 
difficult task. 

If in the third year of the war our 
Army experiences no shortage of food, 
if the population is supplied with food, 
and industry with raw materials, this 
is evidence of the strength and vitality 
of our collective farming system and of 
the patriotism of our collective farm 
peasantry. 


Vital Part Played by Transport 


A great part in helping the front has 
been played by our transport, by railway 
transport in the first place, and also by 
river, sea and. motor transport. 

As is known, transport is a vital means 
of communication between the rear and 
the front. One may manufacture great 
quantities of arms and ammunition, but 
if transport does not deliver them to the 
front in time they may remain a dead 
weight as far as the front is concerned. 
It must be said that transport plays a 
decisive part in the timely delivery to 
the front of arms, ammunition, food, 
clothing, etc. 

And if in spite of wartime difficulties 
and shortages of fuel, we have been able 
to supply the front with everything neces- 
sary, this should be credited in the first 
place to our transport workers and em- 
ployees. 

Nor does our intelligentsia lag behind 
the working class and peasantry in heip- 
ing the front. The Soviet intelligentsia 
is working with devotion for the defense 
of our country, constantly improving the 
armaments of the Red Army and the 
technology and organization of produc- 
tion. It helps the workers and collective 
farmers to expand industry and agricul- 
ture, and promotes Soviet science and 
culture in the conditions of war. This 
does credit to our intelligentsia. 
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Friendship of Peoples 


All the peoples of the Soviet Union 
have risen as one to defend their mother- 
land, rightly considering the present Pa- 
triotic War the common cause of all 
working people, irrespective of nation- 
ality or religion. 

By now the Hitlerite politicians have 
themselves seen how hopelessly stupid 
were their hopes of discord and strife 
among the peoples of the Soviet Union. 
The friendship of the peoples of our 
country has withstood all hardships and 
trials of war and has become tempered 
still further in the common struggle of 
all Soviet people against the fascist in- 
vaders. 

This is a source of the strength of 
the Soviet Union. 

As in the years of peaceful construc- 
tion, so in the days of war, the leading 
and guiding force of the Soviet people 
has been the Party of Lenin, the Party 
of the Bolsheviks. No other party has 
ever enjoyed or enjoys such prestige 
among the masses of the people as our 
Bolshevik Party. 

And this is natural. Under the leader- 
ship of the Party of the Bolsheviks the 
workers, peasants and intelligentsia of 
our country have won their freedom and 
built a socialist society. In this, Patriotic 
War the Party stood before us as the 
inspirer and organizer of the nation-wide 
struggle against the fascist invaders. 

The organizational work of the Party 
has united and directed toward a com- 
mon goal all the efforts of the Soviet 
people, subordinating all our forces and 
means to the cause of the enemy’s de- 
feat. During the war the Party has ce- 
mented still further its kinship with the 
people, has established still closer con- 
nections with the broad masses of the 
working people. 

This is a source of strength for our 
State. 

The present war has forcefully con- 
firmed Lenin’s well-known statement that 
war is an all-round test of a nation’s 
material and spiritual forces. The his- 
tory of wars teaches that only those 
states stood this test which proved 
stronger than their adversaries as regards 
the development and organization of 
their economy, as regards the experience, 
skill and fighting spirit of their troops, 
and as regards the fortitude and unity 
of their people throughout the war. 

Ours is just such a State. The Soviet 
State was never so stable and solid as 
now in the third year of the Patriotic 
War. The lessons of the war show that 
the Soviet system proved not only the 
best form of organizing the economic 
and cultural development. of the coun- 
try in the years of peaceful construction, 
but also the best form of mobilizing all 
the forces of the people for resistance 
to the enemy in time of war. 

The Soviet power set up 26 years ago 
has transformed our country within a 
short historical period into an impreg- 
nable fortress. The Red Army has the 
most stable and reliable rear of all the 
armies in the world. 

This is a source of the strength of the 
Soviet Union. 
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There is no doubt that the Soviet 
State will emerge from the war even 
stronger and even more consolidated. 
The German invaders are desolating and 
devastating our lands in an endeavor to 
undermine the power of our State. To 
an even greater extent than before the 
offensive of the Red Army has exposed 
the barbarous bandit nature of the Hit- 
lerite army. In the districts they seized 
the Germans have exterminated hun- 
dreds of thousands of our civilians. Like 
the medieval barbarians of Attila’s 
hordes, the German fiends trample the 
fields, burn down villages and towns 
and demolish industrial enterprises and 
cultural institutions. 

The German crimes are evidence of 
the weakness of the fascist invaders, for 
only usurpers who themselves do not 
believe in their victory act in this way. 
And the more hopeless the position of the 
Hitlerites becomes, the more viciously 
they rage in their atrocities and plunder 

Our people will not forgive the Ger- 
man fiends for these crimes. We shall 
make the German criminals answer for 
all their misdeeds. 


Restoration is Great National Task 


In areas where the fascist cutthroats 
have for a time been masters we shall 
have to restore the demolished towns 
and villages, industry, transport, agri- 
culture and cultural. institutions; we 
shall have to create normal living con- 
ditions for ‘the Soviet people delivered 
from fascist slavery. The work of the 
resoration of the economy and culture 
is already going full blast in the dis- 
tricts liberated from the enemy. But this 
is only the beginning. 

We must completely eliminate the con- 
sequences of the Germans’ domination 
in the districts liberated from German 
occupation. This is the great national 
task. We can and must cope with this 
dificult task within a short time. 


3. CONSOLIDATION OF THE 
ANTI-HITLER COALITION; 
DISINTEGRATION OF 
THE FASCIST BLOC 


The past year has marked a turn not 
only in the Patriotic War of the Soviet 
Union but in the whole World War. 
The changes which have taken place 
during this year in the military and in- 
ternational situation have been favor- 
able to the USSR and the Allied coun- 
tries friendly to it, and detrimental to 
Germany and her accomplices in brig- 
andage in Europe. 

The victories of the Red Army have 
had results and consequences far beyond 
the limits of the Soviet-German front; 
they have changed the whole further 
course of the World War and acquired 
great international significance. ‘The vic- 
tory of the Allied countries over the com- 
mon enemy has come nearer, while the 
relations among the Allies, the fighting 
partnership of their armies, far from 
weakening have, contrary to the ex- 
pectations of their enemies, grown 


stronger and more enduring. 
Eloquent evidence of this also are the 
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historic decisions of the Moscow con- 
ference of representatives of the Soviet 
Union, Great Britain and the United 
States of America recently published in 
the press. Now our united countries are 
filled with determination to deal the 
enemy common blows which will result 
in final victory over him. 


Allied Operations 


This year the Red Army’s blows at 
the German-fascist troops were sup- 
ported by the combat operations of our 
Allies in North Africa, in the Mediter- 
ranean Basin and in southern Italy. At 
the same time the Allies subjected and 
are still subjecting important industrial 
centers of Germany to substantial bomb- 
ing and thus considerably weakening the 
enemy’s military power. If to all this is 
added the fact that the Allies are regu- 
larly supplying us with various munitions 
and raw materials, it can be said without 
exaggeration that by all this they con- 
siderably facilitated the successes of our 
summer campaign. 

Of course the present actions of the 
Allied Armies in the south of Europe can- 
not as yet be regarded as a second front. 
But still this is something like a second 
front. Obviously the opening of a real 
second front in Europe, which is not so 
distant, will considerably hasten the vic- 
tory over Hitlerite Germany and will 
consolidate even more the fighting part- 
nership of the Allied countries. 

Thus the events of the past year show 
that the anti-Hitler coalition is a firm 
association of peoples, and rests on a 
solid foundation. 

By now it is obvious to everyone that 
by unleashing this war the Hitlerite 
clique has led Germany and her flunkeys 
into a hopeless impasse. The defeats of 
the fascist troops on the Soviet-German 
front and the blows of our Allies at the 
Italo-German troops have shaken the 
whole edifice of the fascist bloc, and it 
is crumbling now before our very eyes. 
Italy has dropped out of the Hitlerite 
coalition never to return. Mussolini can 
change nothing because he is in fact a 
prisoner of the Germans. 


Hitler’s Vassals Seek Way Out 


Next in line are the other partners 
in the coalition. Finland, Hungary, Ru- 
mania and other vassals of Hitler, dis- 
couraged by Germany’s military defeats, 
have now finally lost faith in an out- 
come of the war favorable for them, and 
are anxious to find a way out of the bog 
into which Hitler has dragged them. 
Now, when the time has come to answer 
for their brigandage, Hitlerite Ger- 
many’s accomplices in plunder, but re- 
cently so obedient to their master, are 
in search of a vent, looking for an op- 
portune moment to slip out of the ban- 
dit gang unnoticed. 

In entering the war the partners in 
the Hitlerite bloc counted on a quick 
victory. Already beforehand they had al- 
lotted who would get what: who would 
get buns and pies and who bumps and 
black eyes. They ‘naturally meant the 
bumps and black eyes for their adver- 
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OUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 






Question: Is it true that we are con- 
tinuing to recognize the Latvian Minister 
here as representing the Latvian Repub- 
lic and on what basis ?>—L. B., Monessen, 
Penna. 


Answer: Unfortunately this is true. 
One of the anomalies in the relationship 
between the United States and the USSR 
is that the non-existent “Government of 
Latvia” and its Minister, Bilmanis, are 
still recognized in spite of the fact that 
the people of Latvia overthrew the 
fascistic regime of the Old Latvian gov- 
ernment which its Minister, Mr. Bil- 
manis, represents, over three years ago. 

It is important to remember that way 
back in 1919 there was a Latvian Soviet 
Republic which was deposed by the Iron 
Divisions of the German General Von 
der Goltz, and the independent Latvian 
Republic was set up. However, even 
this republic was short lived and in 1934 
Mr. Ulmanis became the fuehrer of 
Latvia. The dictatorship a la Hitler was 
complete. Mr. Ulmanis declared: “The 
will of the Feuhrer is the supreme law 
of the land.” It is this fuehrer, stooge 
of Hitler, and not the Latvian Republic 
that Mr. Bilmanis still represents. 

As a matter of fact, Bilmanis himself, 
acknowledged that there is no Latvian 
“government” for him to represent and 
in the “Latvian Information Bulletin” 
of May, 1941, makes an explanation of 
his status which may be summed up thus: 

1) That on May 17, 1940, the Latvian 
Cabinet of ministers allegedly passed a 
secret decision, that in case of war emer- 
gency the ambassador in London, Mr. 
Karl Zarin—is vested with extraordinary 
powers to act as the Latvian government; 

2) that on September 19, 1940, Mr. 
Zarin chose to abdicate and pass on 
the crown to Mr. Bilmanis; 

3) that Mr. Bilmanis has communi- 
cated this act of Zarin to the govern- 
ments of all American republics and has 
received affirmative acknowledgments. 

On this strange basis Bilmanis lays 
claim to representing the Latvian people 
who rejected the old dictatorship and 
everybody connected with it by a 98 per 
cent vote of the entire adult population. 
The democratic parliament then elected 
applied for and carried through affilia- 
tion with the USSR. 

To this we may add that the Latvian 
people have, during this war, proven 
their solidarity with the Soviet Union 
in still more tangible ways. Thousands 
of Latvian men have been fighting with 
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the Red Army and even now are near- 
ing the borders of the Latvian SSR. 
Thousands of others remained in Latvia 
continuing resistance to the Nazis invad- 
ers by guerrilla warfare. They are 
awaiting their hour of liberation—not 
for the return of the friends of Hitler, 
who lorded it over them by grace of Hit- 
ler and imitated his ways in Latvia. 

We are glad to recommend to the at- 
tention of readers who wish further 
background on the relations of Latvia to 
the USSR, a little study written by Ed- 
ward Maurin, an American of Lettish 
descent, P. O. Box 73, Roxbury, 19, 
Mass. 


Question: Will you please explain the 
recent Church reform in the USSR and 
its significance?—A. N., Fall River, 
Mass. 


Answer: The question refers to the re- 
establishment of the Holy Synod of the 
Orthodox Church. The Holy Synod is 
the highest body governing the affairs 
of the Russian Church and its organiza- 
tion and is the supreme authority in 
canonical matters of the Orthodox re- 
ligion. 

The reform, as the word may suggest, 
was not promulgated by the Soviet gov- 
ernment. Church and State are com- 
pletely separated in the Soviet Union, 
the Church being independent in its own 
religious sphere. This very important 
step in the life of the Church was initi- 
ated by its own leadership. However, 
the Soviet government took a sympa- 
thetic view toward it. The actual organi- 
zation of the Synod was preceded by a 
Church assembly. (sobor) attended by 
Metropolitans, Archbishops, and Bishops 
who elected the Metropolitan of Moscow 
as Patriarch of the Church and head of 
the Synod. A number of Metropolitans 
and Archbishops were elected to mem- 
bership in the Synod. 

In October the Council of Peoples’ 
Commissars created a Council for the 
purposes of maintaining contact between 
the Government and the Church, and 
to facilitate solution of church matters 
requiring the sanction of the Govern- 
ment. This Council is attached to the 
Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the 
USSR and is headed by G. Karpov. 

The recent re-establishment of the 
Holy Synod has significance not only 
for the USSR, but even beyond its bor- 
ders. For a number of years the Russian 
Church of Moscow was represented in 
the United States by Metropolitan Ben- 
jamin. However, his leadership was dis- 
puted by leaders of the schismatic church, 
notably by Theophilus and Vitalii. These 
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church leaders were notoriously anti- 
Soviet on political grounds and used their 
influence and support in certain church 
circles in America to further anti-Soviet 
propaganda. Bishop Vitalii was closely 
connected with the circles responsible for 
the publication in New York of the news- 
paper Rossiya, which was openly . pro- 
Hitler. The basis of their attack on 
canonical grounds against Benjamin and 
the Church in Russia generally was that 
it did not enjoy church authority, since 
there was no Synod from which it could 
rightfully receive such authority. The 
organization of the Synod, therefore, 
robs them of any canonical pretext for 
continuing the schism which cloaked their 
anti-Soviet attacks. 

It is to be hoped that American church 
circles which supported them will now 
realize the falsity of their position and 
will call for the unification of the Church 
and an end to their anti-Soviet political 
propaganda. 


THE ONLY SON 
(Continued from page 25) 
to hate. Hatred tormented her, be- 
cause she felt helpless, because she had 
weak hands, incapable of taking ven- 
geance on the murderers. Involuntar- 
ily, perhaps for the first time in her life, 
she clenched her fists and bent over the 
table to conceal her pale face. But her 
old school teachers’ habit of watching 
the class was stronger than she. A few 
minutes later, raising her head she saw 
her boys. And suddenly these dishev- 
elled, tow-colored and dark - haired 
boyish heads reminded her of all the 
generations of boys who had passed 
through her hands and who later, 
grown up, sometimes with beards, had 
come to visit her and embraced her 
gently and cautiously, because they had 
grown so big and strong, and she had 
remained so little. 

And she suddenly thought that all 
these boys, or almost all, were now 
fighting—and avenging her. 

Before her eyes flashed the smoky 
battlefields, the red flames of explo- 
sions, the tanks crawling through crash- 
ing woods. She saw them all, suddenly, 
illumined. And everywhere, north and 
south, wherever the war was fought, 
along those smoky fields her boys were 
marching, her boys in steel helmets, un- 
recognizable, stern, avenging her. 
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Two Outstanding Films 





LILLIAN HELLMAN’S THE NORTH STAR 


THe NortH Star, Original Story and 
Screen Play by Lillian Hellman, di- 
rected by Lewis Milestone. Produced 
by Samuel Goldwyn. Released through 
RKO Radio Pictures. In New York 
at the Victoria and Palace Theatres. 


OLLYWOOD’S long overdue 
atonement for barbarities like 
Ninochka is now under way. Follow- 
ing “Mission to Moscow,” comes this 
powerful and inspiring film. “The North 
Star” is the story of a Soviet collective 
farm of that name that stood in the path 
of the Nazi invasion, and like the rest of 
the Soviet land, met the brutal shock 
with the undespairing will that has be- 
come the North Star of hope for all 
humanity. 

We see the thriving farm and its busy 
people in the fateful Summer of 1941. 
We see them in the happiness and con- 
tentment of work and its rewards,—for 
children as for adults, as the school term 
comes to its close. But in his speech the 
school principal warns of dangers ahead 
and the fervor the children put into their 
school song shows that they are ready 
for the dangers as for work and joys. 

For Marina (Anne Baxter) Damian 
(Farley Granger) Clavdia (Jane With- 
ers) and little Grisha (Eric Roberts), the 
occasion is particularly thrilling. After 
the singing, feasting and dancing, they 
are to go off, together with Kolya (Dana 
Andrews), Damian’s aviator brother, on 
a hike to far-off, golden Kiev. The hike 
is glorious fun until footsoreness sets in; 
then the hikers are glad for a hitch in a 
cart train from the village that overtakes 
them on the way. 

As the wagons roll on, the sky sud - 
denly begins to fill with a sinister sound 
which Kolya’s experienced ear recognizes 
as airplane motors. He has just time to 
order everybody to pile out into a ditch 
when the German planes swoop from the 
clouds to strafe every moving thing on 
the read. 

And so, without warning, Nazi horror 
falls on the young vacationers, and the 
farmers, old men, women and children 
of the wagon train. Back in the village 
the radio broadcasts the terrible news. 
Being close to the border the North Star 
must act fast. The able-bodied men 
mount horses and take to the woods to 
organize a guerrilla center. The rest put 





Reading down: From guerrilla sequence in The 
Battle of Russia. One of the children of the 
North Star Collective Farm being dragged 
into the blood transfusion room. Two Nazi 
medicos pre-Hitler and post-Hitler (scene 
from The North Star). The Soviet doctor 
Kurin and other members of the North Star 
Collective face the Nazi questioners. Soviet 
school children return to classes in a deva- 
stated school; scene from the powerful Soviet 
documentary film, Day after Day, now being 
shown, together with Leningrad Music Hall, 
at the Stanley Theater in New York. 
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their homes and possessions to the torch. 
The Germans arrive in time to put out 
some of the fires, and the North Star is 
turned into a Nazi hospital station. 

What follows is the grim account of 
the German occupation with the children 
being bled white, one after the other, 
by transfusions to the Nazi wounded; 
the heroic story of how the hikers, be- 
come fighters and run a truckload of arms 
and ammunition supplied by a retreating 
Red Army unit, through the German 
lines, to the guerrilla hideout; and the 
guerrilla’s recapture of the North Star 
and the rescue of the children by means 
of brilliant ruse and heroic attack. 

The film is charged with excitement 
and contains many notable characteriza- 
tions. The contrast between Dr. von 
Hardin (Erich von Stroheim) the older 
generation doctor, who has accepted 
Nazism though he pretends on occasion 
to be contemptuous of it, and the young 
Nazi Dr. Richter who snarls Nazism 
like a wolf, brings to a new level the 
problem of pre and post-Hitler Germans. 
Unlike Steinbeck who romanticized a 
similar situation, Lillian Hellman makes 
sharply clear through the withering in- 
dictment by the Soviet scientist Dr. Kurin 
(Walter Huston) the terrible responsi- 
bility of acceptance of Nazism. 

Only the conventions of Hollywood 
have prevented this notable film from 
realizing the full possibilities of the 
script. In the opening “The North Star” 
comes too close to a picture-card village 
and the peasants come too obviously from 
the make-up department’s brushes and 
combs. But this detracts very little from 
the great power and tension of the film. 

“The North Star” has won enthusiastic 
praise from all but the Hearst-Patterson- 
McCormick newspaper axis and their ilk. 
The unspeakable George Sokolsky pro- 
tested its frank handling of Nazi brutal- 
ity as unfair to the Nazis. The others 
sought to damn the film, according to 
their peculiar rule by which anti-Soviet 
propaganda is art, but art presenting 
Soviet reality is propaganda. Their ef- 
forts reached a high point of frantic 
absurdity when, in the practise of free 
speech a la Hearst, the Daily Mirror’s 
enthusiastic notice by its regular movie 
reviewer, Frank Quinn, was_ stopped, 
after 1,500,000 copies had been run off, 
and a new unfavorable review, headed 
“Unadulterated Soviet Propaganda” was 
substituted in the remaining 300,000 
copies of the edition. This was done on 
orders from “the chief” that “The North 
Star” was to be smeared as “pure Bol- 
shevist propaganda.” 

How far we have come since the or- 
ganized hue and cry against “Mission to 
Moscow” into which a whole stooge 
retinue of “intellectuals” was drawn, is 
shown by the fact that the campaign 
against “The North Star” is now vir- 
tually limited to the Hearst-Patterson- 
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McCormick press. Recent events, par- 
ticularly the reactions to the Moscow 
conference, have shown that the Amer- 
ican people deeply desire friendship with 
the Soviet Union. Therefore the attack 
on “The North Star” is feebler and is 
failing more quickly and decisively than 
the combined Hearst-McCormick-T rot- 
skyite attack on “Mission to Moscow.” 
“The North Star” shines all the more 
triumphantly for these attempts by the 
blind to put out its light. 


Book Briefs 


Witp River, by Anna Louise Strong, 
Little, Brown & Co., $2.50 
A novel of the people who built the 
Dnieper Dam and then destroyed it in 
the battle for the world. Anna Louise 
Strong’s first novel is already in its 4th 
printing. To be reviewed in a forth- 
coming issue. 
THe RunNING Tink, by Irina Aleksan- 
der, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, $2.50 


A novel based on the Soviet .woman 
ship’s officer, Valentine Orlikova. To be 
reviewed in a forthcoming issue. 

War PoEMs OF THE UNITED NATIONS. 

Edited by Joy Davidman, under the 

sponsorship of the League of American 


Writers, Dial Press, $3.00. 


Includes a large section of transla- 
tions of Soviet war poems. Already in 
its 2nd edition. To be reviewed in a 
forthcoming issue. 

ORGANIZED LABOR IN THE SOVIET 

Union, by Edwin 8. Smith, National 

Council of American-Soviet Relations, 


Illustrated, 10c. 


In a convenient question and answer 
form a vast amount of information is 
packed into these forty-odd pages. 

A Famity or Nations, THE Soviet 

Union National Council of American- 

Soviet Relations, Illustrated, 10c. 


A simply written description of the 
manner in which the more than seventy 
peoples of the Soviet Union live together 
as a family of nations joined together in 
the Soviet State. 


AMERICAN REvIEW OF SoviET MEDICINE. 
The first issue of this new bi-monthly 
magazine edited by Dr. Henry E. Siger- 
ist contains contains a foreword by Dr. 
Walter B. Cannon, articles by noted 
Soviet medical men, and by Dr. Sigerist, 
Dr. Shimkin, Dr. Dawson and a profile 
of the noted Soviet surgeon, Nikolai N. 
Burdenko, by Dorothy A. Halpern. 


THE FourtH DeEcaDE AND OTHER 
Poems, by Norman Rosten, Farrar E. 
Rinehart, $2.00. 

This noted young poet’s second volume 
of verse contains a remarkable section on 
the Siege of Sevastopol. To be reviewed 
in a forthcoming issue. 


Timur AND His Gane, by Alexander 
Gaidar, Illustrated by Zhenya Gay, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.75. 

The Soviet children’s story, now world 
famous, that resulted in the Soviet chil- 
dren’s war aid organization, number- 
ing hundreds of thousands. A first on 
your Christmas list for children. To be 
reviewed in a forthcoming issue. 
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BATTLE OF RUSSIA 


A Review by 
EDWIN SEAVER 


THE Batre or Russia. Distributed by 
Twentieth Century-Fox Films, in New 
York at the Globe Theater. 


HE greatest documentary film to 

come out of Hollywood since the 
war began is The Battle of Russia, 
produced, under the direction of Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Anatole Litvak, by the 
Special Service Division of the Army 
Service Forces, in cooperation with the 
Army Signal Corps; released through the 
Office of War Information; and dis- 
tributed by 20th Century-Fox for the 
War Activities Committee of the Motion 
Picture Industry. The Battle of Russia 
is fifth in a series of seven “orientation 
films” supervised, under the general title 
of “What Are We Fighting For?”, by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Frank Capra. 

There! That ought to take care of 
the credits. 

Currently showing at the Globe The- 
ater in New York, The Battle of Russia 
is a composite of three great Soviet docu- 
mentary films—The Siege of Leningrad, 
Moscow Strikes Back and The City That 
Stopped Hitler—plus fragments :from a 
number of other Soviet films ranging all 
the way from Alexander Nevsky to We 
Will Come Back. Out of these frag- 
ments has been welded a unified picture 
that is breath-taking in its impact and 
in its triumphant sweep. Indeed, the 
film created such a stir in its first private 
showings in Washington that a public 
presentation became imperative. 

The Battle of Russia is living history 
of a very high order and Hollywood 
deserves every credit for the understand- 
ing, the fidelity and the genuine creative 
insight that has gone into the making 
of this super-documentary. Of course, 
the basic material was all there, ready- 
made by the Russians, with the exception 
of the skillful narrative and the highly 
illuminating charts and maps. (Unfor- 
tunately some of these maps have been 
removed from the public showings by 
pressure of anti-Soviet Polish circles.) 
But to put it all together, to make it a 
single story of ever mounting interest, to 
give loyal credit where credit is due—to 
the indomitable Russian people, their 
leaders and their army—that is the mag- 
nificent contribution of Hollywood. 

People — some people — like to talk 

about whether another War and Peace 
will come out of this war. But maybe 
it won’t be a novel at all. Maybe it’ll 
be a motion picture, which says every- 
thing a novel can say and more, in terms 
of modern technics. Certainly a pic- 
ture like The Battle of Russia strongly 
suggests this possibility. Given the proper 
story material, the dramatic personal 
material, here is the historical drama 
for its setting, presented pictorially with 
a vividness and clarity and force no 
words could surpass. Here is a first 
draught of an important section for a 
coming cinematic War and Peace. If 
you miss seeing The Battle of Russia 
you will miss one of the most memorable 
achievements of the screen. 


Donald Nelson Reports 
(Continued from page 13) 


vised shelters to work cheerfully at 
the job of turning out the materials 
of war for their beloved Red Army. 
Russia’s intensity of purpose shows 
again in the tremendous industrial de- 
velopments east of the Urals. There I 
saw how much can be done, and in how 
short a time, by the united will of 
a strong people. I am no military 
strategist, but I have a conviction that 
if by some terrible misfortune the 
Nazis had conquered all western Rus- 
sia, still the Russian people would 
have made a stand east of the Urals 
and would have kept fighting and pro- 
ducing, and producing and fighting, 
until by sheer industrial effort and mili- 
tary prowess they would eventually 
have driven the Germans out of Russia, 
as they are now driving them. For 
Siberia was to me a country of unex- 
pected riches and potential industrial 
might. The men and women whom 
one sees are robust in body and spirit. 
The Russians are the first to recog- 
nize that they are far behind us in 
total industrial facilities, they admire 
American engineering skills and the 
quality as well as the quantity of our 
production. They have an intense in- 
terest in American war production, and 
deep appreciation of the part which 
American war material has played in 
their fighting. But they themselves 
have done much which we, in turn, 
must admire. For with amazing en- 
ergy, they have swiftly built for their 
country the essential industrial plant 
which has enabled them, with aid from 
us, to roll back at every point the 
supposedly invincible Nazi armies... . 


I have come back from my journey 
with a high faith in the future of 
Russia, and in the benefit which that 
future will bring to the entire world, 
including ourselves. So far as I can 
see, once our victory is won and we 
have put this war behind us, we shall 
have nothing to fear except suspicion 
of each other. Once we are working 
in collaboration with the other United 
Nations to produce for peace and to 
raise the living standards of peoples 
everywhere, we shall be on our way 
toward new levels of prosperity and 
greater human satisfactions than we 
have ever known. I join with you in 
acclaiming the Moscow Pact, which 
represents a great forward stride in 
world history, 
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(Continued from page 10) 
blessed picture of the Soviet lion and 
the Finnish, Estonian, Latvian, Lithu- 
anian, Polish, and Rumanian lambs 
lying down together under the air um- 
brella (to be furnished by America) of 
collective security. Sometimes the 
theme is varied to chide the isolationist 
bloc in Congress for making any rum- 
pus that might disturb the Times pa- 
tient effort to lull the Soviet Union to 
sleep with its lullaby adaptation of col- 
lective security, or the Times some- 
times loses its patience momentarily 
and chides the Soviet Union for tossing 
fretfully in the cradle. As Anne Mc- 
Cormick, the chief crooner complained 
on the eve of the conference (New 
York Times, October 6) ‘Russia evi- 
dently wants it both ways. She wants 
protection by the old-fashioned formula 
of strategic frontiers, whatever they 
mean in the modern world, and she 
wants a security system based on co- 
operation with the United States and 
Britain.” Mrs. McCormick was some- 
what disturbed of course by the rude 
blast in the Pravda, but she quickly 
recovered her equanimity on October 
20: “During the past week we have 
heard from Moscow . . . that certain is- 
sues, specifically the question of Russia’s 
western boundaries, are beyond discus- 
sion . . . but the composition of the 
American delegation is a pretty clear 
indication that Washington holds to its 
original intention of being ready to dis- 
cuss every and any issue that comes up.” 
Finally when the Moscow Confer- 
ence was triumphantly concluded to the 
disappointment and despair of our 
fascist enemies, foreign and domestic, 
and Secretary Hull arrived home, the 
Times could not help. returning to its 
idee fixe amidst the universal rejoicing. 
The Times declared that it could not 
imagine Mr. Hull “bartering away 
secretly his conviction about the rights 
of self-determination as applied to 
Poland and the Baltic States. ... We 
can credit the Russians on good faith 
with being interested in considerations 
of national security rather than in re- 
acquiring old territory merely for the 
sake of enlarging their already mam- 
moth possessions by a few square miles.” 


But, concluded the Times threaten- 


ingly “what the Russians decide to do 
about their frontiers will help to deter- 
mine the willingness or unwillingness 
of the American people to underwrite 
the terms of the new peace.” 

This entwining of collective security 
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Colleetive Security and the Atlantic Charter 


and the Atlantic Charter with the Cor- 
don Sanitaire is the tell-tale three- 
strand party line of American anti- 
Soviet propaganda. 

Thus the Catholic Council of Bishops 
which had given its blessings to such 
violations of the principles of the At- 
lantic Charter as destruction of the 
“sovereignty” of the Ethiopian people 
by fascist Italy and the destruction of 
the “sovereignty” of the Spanish people 
by fascist Italy and Nazi Germany, 
suddenly became concerned lest ‘““com- 
promises with the ideals of the Atlantic 
Charter are in prospect” as a result 
of the Moscow Conference. And Wil- 
liam C. Bullitt, who helped to deliver 
Western Europe to the Nazis also is 
exercised lest “Eastern, Southeastern 
and Central Europe be tossed to the 
Soviet Union.” 

The advantage to the Cordon Sani- 
taire of traveling in such good com- 
pany as the Atlantic Charter and col- 
lective security is obvious. The disad- 
vantages to collective security and the 
Atlantic Charter of being linked to the 
disreputable Cordon Sanitaire does not 
concern the anti-Soviet propagandists, 
for they have little use for either of 
these two slogans, except as a camou- 
flage for the Cordon Sanitaire. But 
there is no denying that it is a trick 
that often works and many well mean- 
ing liberals, friends both of the Soviet 
Union and collective security are put 
in the false dilemma of having to 
choose between the two. 

There is fortunately an_ infallible 
means by which the spell which binds 
this unholy alliance of collective secur- 
ity, the Atlantic Charter, the Cordon 
Sanitaire, can be broken, and that is the 
traditional counter-spell by which evil 
spells are broken, namely an apt quota- 
tion from the Holy Writ. The text 
for the purpose is Matthew VII:12, 
commonly known as the Golden Rule: 
“Whatsoever you would that men do 
to you, do ye even so to them.” For 
there is a flagrant absence of reciprocity 
in the hypocritical logic of our over- 
zealous champions of collective security 
which should be made apparent to all 
patriotic Americans. Note that the 
blessings of collective security are lav- 
ished freely on the Soviet Union where- 
as our own country which should come 
first in our thoughts is left adrift to 
manage as best as it can with its far 
flung bases in every one of the five 
oceans and six continents of the globe. 





It an American and British guarantee 
of collective security should enable the 
Soviet Union to dispense with fortifica- 
tions and garrisons in nearby Viborg, 
Hango, Byelostok, or Kishinev, none 
of which are more than 200 miles from 
the nearest pre-1939 Soviet frontier, 
why should not a Soviet guarantee of 
collective security enable the United 
States to dispense with fortifications 
and garrisons in the Panama Canal, ten 
times as far from New Orleans as Bye- 
lostok is from Minsk, or Pearl Harbor, 
ten times as far from San Francisco as 
Hango is from Leningrad. In fact, a 
cartographic representation can_ be 
drawn which would so vividly illus- 
trate this application of the Golden 
Rule in foreign affairs that even the 
editors of the New York Times might 
come to understand that collective se- 
curity is not a uni-lateral arrangement 
to be exploited for partisan purposes. 

It would consist of a global map on 
which is indicated (a) the USA with 
the territories and outposts. considered 
indispensable for its national security, 
(b) the USSR with the much debated 
border areas which it considers indis- 
pensable for its own security. Since the 
question of national security is the topic 
of this illustration we will exclude for 
the sake of the argument the Soviet 
Union’s main claims to those areas 
which are chiefly of an ethnographic 
and historic character and limit our- 
selves strictly to a study of comparative 
American and Russian standards of na- 
tional security, i.e., the question of 
“strategic frontiers whatever that may 
mean in the modern world,” which 
Mrs. McCormick scoffed at in her col- 
umn. It takes only a glance at this 
revealing map to teach Americans the 
necessary self-consciousness and humil- 
ity with which we should approach the 
Soviet Union on the delicate question 
of national security. Consider our rela- 
tive security standards even before we 
acquired the new bases in the bases-for- 
destroyers deal with Britain, because 
we considered our defenses so pitifully 
inadequate and vulnerable. 

Our fortifications on the Panama 
Canal Zone are 1661 miles from New 
Orleans. This is about ten times the 
distance between Odessa and the mouth 
of the Danube outpost which the USSR 
wishes to retain in Bessarabia. To 
match our position in the Panama 
Canal the Soviet Union would have to 
extend its claim not only to the Darda- 
nelles which are less than one-third the 
New Orleans-Panama distance, but 
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to the Suez Canal. Yet the Soviet 
Union could plausibly justify such an 
ambition on the basis that it is as much 
a Pacific Power as the United States or 
Britain and has the same need for trans- 
ferring its fleet quickly from West to 
East as we have from East to West. 
Our bases in the Virgin Islands and 
Puerto Rico are a thousand miles from 
Key West. Compare that say to Przem- 
pel an the Polish Ukraine one hun- 
dred and fifty miles from the pre-1939 
Soviet border. A comparable distance 
would give the Soviet Union an outpost 
on the Adriatic. Guantanamo Bay, 
Cuba, 500 miles from Florida, is con- 
sidered probably our nearest outpost, 
yet it is twice as far from Key West 
as Hango, the farthest outpost which 
the Soviet Union claims, is from Lenin- 
grad. Pearl Harbor which we consider 
our inner line of defense on the west 
is 2500 miles from San Francisco, 
ten times as far as Hango is from Len- 
ingrad. A comparable Soviet outpost 
would take it to Greenland, or Gibral- 
tar or Ireland. When we add to these 
our inadequate pre-war bases, the new 
bases which we acquired from Britain, 
Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, Ber- 
muda, Nassau, British Guiana, etce., 
and the new bases which we acquired 
in the course of the war, such as Ice- 
land, Dakar, and the innumerable bases 
which we are acquiring in the Pacific, 
and which are being claimed as indis- 
pensable to our post-war security plus 
the Azores over which some bellicose 
Congressmen are already quarrelling 
with Britain—the modesty of the So- 
viet standards for national security 
become so apparent that only the most 
brazen ‘Tartuffe could accuse the So- 
viet Union of imperialism. It suffices 
to point out that Iceland which most of 
us have come to look upon as one of the 
outer fortifications of New York har- 
bor, is about 3700 miles from New 
York, whereas it is only about 1500 


TO THE RED ARMY 


Death to the 
(Flags to Stage) 

Voronezh retaken. Miillerovo, the 
Kuban cleared, Krasnodar, Voroshilov- 
grad, Rostov. The Soviet flags re- 
turning. Siege of Leningrad lifted. 

1943. Spring came with its thaws 
and omens. The world is waiting. 
Who will strike first? 

July. The Germans smash at Kursk. 
This time, they say, this time . . . but 
this time the Soviet is ready, and the 
miracle unfolds. (Flags to Stage) 


fascist invaders! 
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miles from Murmansk. The moral of 
this map is obvious. The Times is hurt 
and offended because the Soviet Union 
refuses to “discuss” the statusof Eastern 
Poland and the Baltic States. Until the 
Times comes out in favor of our “dis- 
cussing” the status of Pearl Harbor 
and the Panama Canal Zone, it can 
hardly expect the Soviet Union to show 
any interest in “discussing” the status 


of Eastern Poland and the Baltic 
States. 
However, the Times which can 


stretch collective security so loosely at 
the expense of the Soviet Union has 
shown that it is not incapable of con- 
templating it with considerable realism 
when American interests are concerned. 
In an editorial entitled ““The Future of 
Economic Nationalism,” oa October 
18, the New York Times goes out of 
its way to take issue with President 
Roosevelt’s statement against post-war 
tariff protection for our war built syn- 
thetic rubber industry. Says the hard- 
boiled Times editorial “unless we are 
able to build a cooperative post-war 
world in which peace seems far more 
secure than in the recent past we shall 
have to protect ourselves against being 
cut off from the supply of rubber, a 
commodity vital to war .. . we must 
do what we can to restore active inter- 
national cooperation, but we must be 
realistic enough to protect our mini- 
mum economic needs for national de- 
fense after the war.” There is much to 
be said for the Times’ position on our 
synthetic rubber industry, but it can 
hardly take offense if the editors of 
Pravda are equally realistic. The events 
of the past couple of years have shown 
how perilously our own national se- 
curity has been tied to the national 
security of the Soviet Union. Certainly 
the cause of collective security is not 
advanced by a campaign to weaken the 
national security of one of its strongest 
pillars. 
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Miracle of Kharkov. 
Miracle of Belgorod and Orel. 
Miracle of Taganrog. 


NARRATOR: 

Honor to the fighters, the guards- 
men, the tankmen! 

Flag for Mariupol. 

Flag for Novorossiisk. 

Flag for Bryansk. 

Honor to the brave guerrillas, the 
airmen, men of the Black Sea fleet! 

Miracle of Smolensk. 


Miracle of Roslavl. 





Honor to the horsemen, the Cos- 
sacks driving towards the Dnieper as 
they drove towards the Don! 

A flag for the sight of Kiev! Iron 
in our hearts for burning Kiev. .. . 

The Dnieper will hold. Stand at 
the Dnieper. Stand or die. And they 
die, and the locusts die, the madmen 
go down and the Dnieper is flooded 
with bodies. 

The Soviet tide engulfs the rivers. 
(Roll of Drums) (Lights Up to Cli- 
max) (Flags Up) 

Zaparozhye! 

Melitopol, the Crimean gate! 

Dniepropetrovsk! 

Perekop! 

Kiev falls! 

No river can stop the Red Army. 
Their feet are shod with anger. Their 
hearts are hatred. 

Avenge the land! 
invaders! 

Honor to the Red Army and Stalin 
their commander! 

Honor to the scorched earth, the 
burning cities, the tortured, the home- 
less. .. . Honor the millions dead. 

Honor to the allies, bound in this 
war of liberation. 

Honor to the flags and armies of 
China, Britain, and America. 

Unconditional surrender, fascism! 

The people close around you like 
a chain. The world is closing in. 

Ten million bayonets at your throat. 

The justice of the world is march- 
ing, marching! 


Death to the 
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STALIN ON THE 26TH ANNIVERSARY 


(Continued from page 28) 


saries, and the buns and pies for them- 
selves. But now it is obvious that Ger- 
many and her flunkeys will get no buns 
and pies, but will have to share the 
bumps and black eyes. 

Anticipating this unattractive pros- 
pect, Hitler’s accomplices are now rack- 
ing their brains for a way to get out of 
the war with as few bumps and black 
eyes as possible. Italy’s example shows 
Hitler’s vassals that the longer they post- 
pone their inevitable break with the 
Germans and permit them to lord it in 
their states, the greater the devastation 
in store for their countries, the more 
suffering their peoples will have to bear. 

Italy’s example also shows that Hit- 
lerite Germany has no intention of de- 
fending her vassal countries, but means 
to convert them into a scene of devas- 
tating war if only she can stave off the 
hour of her own defeat. 

The cause of German fascism is lost, 
and the sanguinary “new order” it has 
set up is on the way to collapse. An out- 
burst of the people’s wrath against the 
fascist enslavers is brewing in the occu- 
pied countries of Europe. Germany’s 
former prestige in the countries of her 
Allies and in the neutral countries is 
lost beyond recovery, and her economic 
and political ties with neutral states 
have been undermined. The time is long 
past when the Hitlerite clique clamored 
boisterously about the Germans winning 
world domination. Now, as is well 
known, the Germans have other matters 
than world domination to worry about, 
they have to think about keeping body 
and soul together. 

Thus the course of the war has shown 
that the alliance of fascist states did not 
and does not rest on a reliable founda- 
tion. The Hitlerite coalition was formed 
on the basis of the predatory, rapacious 
ambitions of its members. As long as the 
Hitlerites were scoring military successes, 
the fascist coalition seemed to be a stable 
association. But the very first defeats 
of the fascist troops resulted in the actual 
disintegration of the bandit bloc. 

Hitlerite Germany and her vassals 
stand on the verge of disaster. 

The victory of the Allied countries 
over Hitlerite Germany will put on the 
agenda the important questions of the 
organizing and rebuilding of the state, 
economic and cultural life of the Euro- 
pean peoples. The policy of our Gov- 
ernment in these questions remains un- 
changing. Together with our Allies we 
shall have to: 


FIRST: Liberate the peoples of Europe 
from the fascist invaders and help them 
rebuild their national states dismembered 
by the fascist enslavers—the peoples of 
France, Belgium, Yugoslavia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Greece, and other 
states now under the German yoke must 
again become free and independent; 


SECOND: Grant the liberated peoples 
of Europe the full right and freedom to 
decide for themselves the question of 
their form of Government; 


THIRD: Take measures that all fascist 
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criminals responsible for this war and 
the sufferings of the peoples bear stern 
punishment and retribution for all the 
crimes they committeed, no matter in 
what country they may hide; 


FOURTH: Establish such an order in 
Europe as will completely preclude the 
possibility of new aggression on the part 
of Germany; 


FIFTH: Establish lasting economic, po- 
litical and cultural collaboration among 
the peoples of Europe based on mutual 
confidence and mutual assistance for the 
purpose of rehabilitating the economic 
and cultural life destroyed by the Ger- 
mans. 


Turning Point of War 
During the past year the Red Army 


‘and the Soviet people have achieved great 


successes in the struggle against the 
German invaders. We achieved a radical 
turning point in the war in favor of our 
country, and now the war is heading for 
its final outcome. 

But it is not like the Soviet people to 
rest on their achievements, to exult in 
their successes. Victory may elude us 
if complacency appears in our ranks. 
Victory cannot be won without struggle 
and strain. It is won in battle. Victory 
is near now, but to win it a fresh exer- 
tion of strength is needed, selfless work 
throughout the rear, skilful and. resolute 
actions of the Red Army at the front. 

It would be a crime against the moth- 
erland, against the Soviet people who 
have fallen temporarily under the fas- 
cist yoke, against the peoples of Europe 
languishing under German _ oppression, 
it we failed to use all opportunities to 
hasten the enemy’s defeat. The enemy 
must, not be given any respite. That is 
why we must exert all our strength to 
finish off the enemy. 

The Soviet people and the Red Army 
clearly see the difficulties of the coming 
struggle. But already now it is clear that 
the day of our victory is approaching. 
The war has entered that stage when 
it is a question of driving the invaders 
completely from Soviet soil and liquidat- 
ing the fascist “new order in Europe.” 

The time is not far distant when we 
shall completely clear the enemy from 
the Ukraine and Byelorussia and the 
Leningrad and Kalinin Regions, liberate 
from the German invaders the peoples 
of the Crimea, Lithuania, Latvia, Es- 
tonia, Moldavia and the Karelo-Fin- 
nish Republic. 

Comrades! For the victory of the 
Anglo-Soviet-American fighting alliance! 
For the liberation of the peoples of Eu- 
rope from the fascist yoke! For the com- 
plete expulsion of the German fiends 
from our land! 

Long live our Red Army! 

Long live our Navy! 

Long live our gallant men and women 
guerrillas! 

Long live our great motherland! 

Death to the German invaders! 


How War Came to Russia 
(Continued from page 12) 
dren, invalids and old people on their 

way to the shelter. 

The subway was the most popular 
air raid shelter and during that time 
it began to assume a most strange 
appearance. Rooms were built among 
the marble columns along the wide, 
brightly lit passageways: reading rooms, 
playrooms for the children, rooms ex- 
hibiting war posters and paintings. 
During the day it was strange to see 
piles of small canvas cots (for the 
children) piled along the columns of 
the beautiful and efficient Moscow sub- 
way. 

Later on, with the addition of 
hermetically sealed doors, the Moscow 
subway as well as all other air raid 
shelters became gas shelters. When 
the raids were very frequent, the sub- 
ways closed to the general public at 
8:00: P.M., re-opening immediately 
afterwards as air raid shelters. At 
that time you could see the long lines 
of women and children holding blan- 
kets, cushions, and bottles; waiting to 
get into the subway and spend the 
night there. Other adults sat on 
boards which were placed along the 
tracks. 

The air raid alarms were announced 
in the following manner. What was 
being broadcast was stopped and the 
announcer would say: “Citizens! air 
raid alarm!” This warning was re- 
peated three times and the city sirens 
would sound. ‘Then everyone made 
a dash for the air raid shelters. The 
word “citizens” became so associated 
with air raid alarms that anyone enter- 
ing his apartment and hearing the 
word “citizens” over the radio would 
immediately run to the air raid shel- 
ter. 

The radio authorities finally elimi- 
nated this word from all _broad- 
casts except air raid alarms. The all- 
clear was announced by the following 
words: ‘The threat of an air raid 
has passed.” 

The Russian word for passed is 
“minovala” and there was the cur- 
rent joke in Moscow about a little 
girl who is asked whom she likes best 
in the world and she answered that 
she liked mama, papa, and minovala. 
The all-clear was certainly even to 
us grownups the sweetest music ever 
heard, transcending even the glorious 
symphonies of Beethoven. 

In my next article I shall tell about 
the siege of Moscow and what the war 
has cost the people of the USSR. 
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